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•PREFACE. 



It may be as well to state tbat the lectures wWch 
are here published were, never delivered as a com- 
plete course, bat only one here and two there, as 
matter gradually grew under my bands ; yet so that 
• Toty. naucli the grea'tor part of what is contained in 
this Tolume has been at one time or another actu- 
ally ,del«vere4> ^Although I haTB always takap a 
lively interest in national proverbs, I had no intCB- 
tioh at tlid first «f making a book about them ; but 
only selected the subject ae one which 1 thought — 
though I was not confident of this — might affoxd 
me sufficient material for a single lecture, which I 
liad undOTtaken some time 9%o Co deliver. X con- 
fees that J-was at the time aloiost entirely ignorant 
of the>immenae numbec and varie^ of books bear- 
ing (Ml the sidljfect.. Many of these I still know only 
by name. -"With some of the bfest, however, J have 
made myself acq^oainted ; and by their aid, with the 
addition of_BUoh forthw material as I could myself 
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furnish, theae lectures have aseiuned their present 
shape: and I pablish them, bocsuBe none of the 
-works on proverbs which I know are exactly that 
book for all readers which I could have wished to 
see. Either they inclade matter which can not be 
fitly placed before all — or they address themselves 
to the schplar alone, op if not so, are at any rate 
inaccessible to the mere English reader — or they 
contain bare lists of proverbs, witit no mdeavor to 
copipare, illttstrate, an J explain them— or if they 
do seek to explain, yet they do it wjthoat attempts 
teg to eonnd the deptks or ineasnre the real ^g- 
nificance of that which they, undertake ,to nnfold. 
From these or^ther cansea jt has come to pass that 
with ft multitode of books, many of them admirable, 
on a Bobject bo popnlar, there ia no single one which 
' is frequent in the hands of men. I wiJl not deny 
■ that, with all the sCghtness and short^-conungs of 
my own, I have still hoped to snpply, at least for 
the present, this deficiency. 

IiQEEKKOKz, Eahts (Enouitii), DtemtitT 18, 1S6& 
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THE LESSONS' IN PROVERBS. 



LECTURE I. 

THS FOBM Am) QENERATIOIt OF PBOVEBBS. 

It may very ea^ly have hapgcned that from some ■ 
of as prorerbB have never attracted the^otice which 
I am persuaded they deaefve ; and' therefore that, __ 
vhen BTimmoued to bestow eveii'a brief attention 
on theip, we fire in some doubt whether they will • 
repay our pains. "We think of them but as eayings 
on the lips of the msltitude; not a few of them, 
have been familif^ to jia as far back «s we can re- 
member ; often employed "iff ourselves, or in oar 
hearing, on sVght and trivial occaciiODE ; and thiia 
from these and other causesi it may-vefy weU be, 
that, however sometime one maf 'perhaps have 
taken our fancy,' jre shall y«t hare ' remained blind 
in the main to the Vit, wisdom; and imagination, 
of which they are full ; and very little conscious of 
ibe ftmnsemenl^ insttnotioii, insight, which they are 
capable of yidd^. Unlees too we have devoted 
■ • .. l* 
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10 rOBU ASD OSHntBATEOH OF PSOTEBBS. 

a ^rtfun attentioB to the sabject, we may not be at 
all aware how little those more familiar ones, wbidi 
are frequent on the lips of men, eshauBt the treasure 
of our native proverbs ; how many and what ex- 
cellent ones remain behind, having now for the most 
part &llen ont of sight ; or what richee in like V| nd 
other nationa posaees. We may little guees how 
many aspects of interest there are in which oar own 
by themselves, or onr own compared with those of 
other people, may be regarded. 

And yet there is mnch to induce na to reconsider 
our judgment, should we be thna tempted to slight 
tiiem, and to' count them not merely tate, bnt trivial, 
and nnworthy of a serions. attention. The &ct that 
they pleiue the people, and have pleased them for 
ages — that they possess so'vigorooa a principle of 
life, as to have -maintained their ground, ever new 
and ever yoang, through all the centuries of a 
nation's existence — nay, that many of them have 
pleased not one nation only, bnt many, fio that they 
have made themselves a heme in the moit different 
lands — ^and further, that they have, not a few of 
them, come down to ns from remotest antiquity, 
borne safely upon the waters of that great stream 
of time, which has swallowed so mnch beneath its 
waves — all.tbis,! think, may well make ns pause, 
should we be tempted to turn away &om them witii 
anything of indifference or disdain. 

And theai further, there is thia -to be considered, 
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ASI8TOTLK OOLXEOIKO PBOYEBBS. 11 

that some of the greatest poete, the profoondeat 
philoBophers, the muet learned scholan, the most 
genial writers in every kind, have delighted in th«m, 
have made lai^e and frequent use of them, have 
beitowed infinite labor on the gatliering and eluci- 
dating of them. In a fastidious age, indeed, and 
one of false refinement, they may go nearly or quite 
out of uae among the so-called upper clasees. " No 
gentleman," says Lord Chesterfield, or " No man of 
fashion," as I think is his exact word, " ever usee a 
proverb."* And with how fine a touch of nature 
Shakespeare makes Ooriolanus, the man who, with 
all his greatness, is entirely devoid of all sympathy 
for the people, to utter bis scorn of them in scorn 
of Oieir proverbs, aud of their frequent employment 
of these : — 

■ "HBng'em! 
They aaid they were tn hnngty, sighed (brth proverbs ; 
lliat, hongM^ broke Btone-wsIU ; that dogs iDOBt eat; 
Tba-t, meat was made for mont^ ; that, tJie gods sect not 
Com for rich men ooly — with tb«ge slireds 
They vented their camploiniiigs." 

Carioimau, Aot I Soene 1. 

But that they have been always dear to the true 
intellectual aristocracy of a nation, there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove. Take bnt these three names 
in evidence, which though few, fire in themselves 
a host, Aristotle made a collection of proverbs; 

* A eitailsr contempt of them speaks out in the antithesis of th( 
French Jeniil^ Bonboian: "Lei [HVTerbea ian( le« ■entanaei da 
prajd^ «t lei wotenMi KSt las proTtfbat des booitlMi gtia.' 
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13 FOEU XSB OENEBATION OF PBOYBB8S. 

nor did he coant tiiat he waa herein doing anght 
Ttnworthj of his great repntation, however aome of 
his adversaries may have made this a charge against 
him. He is said to have been the first who did bo, 
though many afterward (fallowed in the same path. 
Shakespeare loves them so well, that besides often 
citing them, and innnmerable covert allusions, rapid 
side-glances at them, which we are in danger of 
missing unless at home in the proverbs of England. 
Several of his plays, as Measure for Meaewre^ 
AlVs well thai ends well, have popular proverba 
for their titles. And Cervantes, a name only in- 
ferior to Shakespeare, has not left ns In doubt in 
respect of the affection with which hd regarded 
them. Every reader of Don Quixote will remem- 
ber his 'squire, who sometimes can not open his 
mouth bnt there drop from it almost as many prov- 
erbs as words, I might name others who held the 
proverb in honor — men, who though they may not 
attain to these first three, are yet deservedly ac- 
counted great ; as Plautna, the most genial of Latin 
poets, Habelais and Montaigue, the two most origi- 
nal of French authors ; and how often Fuller, whom 
Coleridge has styled the wittiest of writers, justifies 
this praise in his witty en^loyment of some old 
proverb : nor can any thoroughly understand and 
enjoy SudibTOB, no one bnt will miss a multitude 
of its keenest allusions, who is not thoroughly ~ 
familiar Jtrith the proverbial Hteratore of England. 
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FBOVEBBS IN SOBTPTintB. 13 

Nor is this all ; we 0137 with reverence addace 
quite another name than any of theee, the Lord him* 
Belf, as condescending to quote sneh proverbs as he 
found current among his people. Thns, on die oc- 
casion of his £rst open appearance in the synagogue 
of !Nazareth, he refers to the proverb, Phyaicia/iiy 
heal thyself (Lake iv. 23), as one which his hearers 
will perhaps bring forward against himself; and 
again presently to another, A prophet is not with- 
out honor hut in hie own country, as attested io' his 
own history ; and at the well of Sychar be observes, 
"Herein is that saying," or tJiat proverb, "tme, 
One eoieeih and another ret^th." (John iv. 37.) 
Bnt he^ia mnch more than a quoter of other men's 
proverbs : be is a maker of bis own. As all &nns 
of hnman composition find their archetypes and 
their highest realization in Scripture, as there is no 
tragedy like Job, no pastoral like Kutb, no lyric 
melodies like the Psalms, so we should affirm no 
proverbs like those of Solomon, were it not that a 
greater than Solomon has drawn out of the rich 
treasure-house of the Eternal Wisdom, a Series of 
proverbs more costly still : for indeed bow much of 
our Lord's teaching, especially as recorded in the 
first tliree Evangelists, is thrown into this form ; and 
how many of bis words have in this shape passed 
over a^ " faithful sayings" upon the lips of men ; and 
so doing, hat^e fulfilled a necessary condition of the 
proverb, whereof we shall have presently to speak. 
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14 FOBH iJHD caasmunas of fbotxsbs. 

But not urging tills testimony any farther — a 
testimony too august to be iigLtly used or employ- 
ed merely toawell .the testimontea of inen, least of 
all, meq of Buch " unGii'cumciscd lips" as, with all 
their genius, were more than one of these whom I 
have named — smd appealing only to the latter, I 
feel, in. affirming tliat whether we listen to those 
single .voices which make sUence for themaelves, 
and are heard through the centuries and their ages," 
or to that great universal voice of humanity, which 
is wiser even than, these^ for it is these, with all else 
which is worthy to be beard added to them, there, is 
here a subject, which those whose judgments should 
go very far with us, have not accounted unworthy 
of their-Berious regard. 

And I ,am sure if we bestow on them ouFselves 
even a moderate share of attention, we shall be 
ready to set oxir own seal to the judgment of wiser 
men that have preceded us hwe. For, indeed, what 
a body of popular good sense and good feeling, as 
we shall then perceive, is contained in the better, 
which is also the more numerous portion of them ; 
what a sense of natural equity, what a spirit of 
kindness, breathes, out in. many of them; what pru- 
dent rules for the management bf life, what shrewd 
wisdom, which though not of this world, is most 
truly /or it, what frugality, what patience, what per- 
severance, what manly independence, are- continu- 
ally inculcated by them. What a fine knowledge 
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QBFIHI^IOIT OF A PBOTEBS. IS 

of the bomah heart do many of them display ; what 
asefdt and not always obvious hints do they offer 
on many most important points, as on the choice of 
companions, tJie bringing up of childrien, the bear- 
ing of prosperity and adversity, the restraint of -all 
immoderate expectations. And they take a yet 
higher range than this ; they have their ethics, IJieir 
theology, their views of man in his highest relations 
of all, as man with his fellow-man, and man with 
his Maker. Be these alw'ays correct or no, and I 
shonld be far from affirming that they always are^ 
tiie student of humanity,'he who becanse 1^ is a 
man counts nothing hnman to be alien to him, can 
never neglect or pass them by. 

But what, it may be asked, before we proceed 
farther, ia-a proverb? Nothing is harder than a 
definition. While on the one hand there is no 
easier task than to find a fault or flaw in the defini- 
ticms-of those who have gone before as, nothing on 
the other is more difficult than to propose oUe of onr 
own, which shall not also present a vulnerable side. 
Some one has said that these three things go to the 
making of a proverb, shortness, dense, and salt. In ■ 
brief pointed sayings of this kind, the second of the 
(jualities enumerated here, namely sense, is some* 
times sacrificed to alHteration. I wotdd not affirm 
that it is ao here : for the words are well spoken, 
though they do not satisfy the rigorous requirementa 
of a definition, as, will be seen when we consider 
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16 FOBM AND OBKEBATldN OF PROVIIBBS. 

what the writer intended by Mb three esses, which 
it JB not hard to underBtand. The provtrb, he would 
Bay, must have shortness; it must be succinct, utter- 
able in a breath ; it must have senseftiot being, that 
18, the mere email talk of conversation, slight and 
trivial, else it would perish as soon as bom, no one 
taking the tEpuble to keep it alive ; it must have 
salt, that is, besides its good sense, it must in its 
manner and outward form be pointed and pungent, 
having a sting in it, a barb which shall not suffer it 
to drop lightly from the memory.* Yet, regarded 
as a definition, this of the triple s fails, as I have 
Bald ; it indeed erre, both in defect and exceee. 

It errs in defect, for it has plainly omitted one 
quality of the proverb, and the most essential of all 
— I mean popularity, acceptance, and adoption on 
the part of the people. Without this popularity, 
without these suffrages, and this consent of the^ 
many, no saying, however brief, however wise, how- 
ever seasoned with salt, however worthy on all 
these accounts to have become a proverb, however 
fulfilling all other its conditions, can yet be esteem- 
ed as such. 

* Compare with Ihii Martikl'a bo happy epigram upon epignun^ 
in whieh eTerjlhing rtms exaoti; parallel to that which hat btan 
■aid above ; — 

"Omne epigraiDiiia sit inetar apiR;'frit aculeiii iSi, 
Sint BUB mella, sit 8t oorpori* eiigui;" 
wbicll maj be indifferentlj rendered thus : — 
Three tbitiKB muat epigram^ like 
^ A ttiog, ana honej, and a bodj k 
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FBOTZKira WHX.BI OOHaiE. ' 17 

As respects also sliortnees, it is quite' certaio that 
• a good proveib will be short, as fhort, that is, as ii 
compatible with the full • and forcible conveying of 
that which it intends. Brevity, " the soul of wit," 
trill be eminently the sonl of a proverb's wit. Sat 
Btm ehortnees is only a relative ferm^ and it would, 
perhaps, be more accurate to say that a proverb 
mnst be concise, cnt down, that is, to the fewest 
possible words ; condensed, quintessential wisdom.* 
But that, if only it fulfil this condition of being as 
short as possible, it need not be absolutely very 
short, as there are sufficient examples to prove. 
Thus Freytag has admitted the following, whit^ 
indeed hovers on the confines of the fable, into his 
great collection of Arabic proverbs ; They acdd to 
the cameHirtl (i. e., the ostrich), " Cofry:" it on-' 
awjered, ' / can not, for I am a iird.^ They mid 
*^Fly i" it omtBsredp 'Jean notjfor Jam a camel.* 
This £ODld not be shorter, yet, sa compared with- the 
greater number of proverbs, is not short-f Still for 
Qie most part they will be brief, not a few consist- 

* "niU w what Aristotia meniB, Then he BiHsribea nm^n — whiah 
in another place he opposes to ths Jyini X({io>i — to it. 

f Let serve tor farther proof this eminentJy witty old Qermaa 
proverb, whidt, despite its apparent length, ha« not forfeited itf 
character as snch. I shall prefer to leave it in the original : M«B 
spriahl, an.viererlei Leuten iet Mangel auf Erijen: an FfalFen, sonst 
durfte einer nit 6 bis 7 Ffrueniiei]; an Adelichen, aonst woilte nit 
jeder Baner ein Jnnker eein; anHuren, sonstwflrden dieEaadwerk 
Eheweiber tmd Kiumen mttr«ibsH; an Judeii,KDatwiirde|iChTUtan 
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18 TOSM ±SD QENEBATIOH OF FS0TBKB8. 

ing of two, three, and four, and these oftentimes 
monosyllabic words. Thaa, Mc6remes meet ; Fore- , 
-warned, forearmed ; Sight wrongs no mam; Marm 
watch, ha/rm catch ; and a thonsand more.* 

Popularity, which I pbeerved in passing, was left 
oat in t^t enumeration of the eseeutial notes of the 
proverb, is yet the most essential of all ; if indeed 
it be not the only one whose presence is absolntely 
, neceaeary, whose absence is fatal to the claims of 
any saying to be regarded as such. Those, how- 
ever, who have occupied themselves with the making 
of collections of proverbs, have sometimes failed to 
realize this to themselves with sufficient clearness, 
or at any rate have not kept it always before them ; 
and thus it has come to pass, that many collections 
include whatever brief sayings their gatherers have 
anywhere met with,f which to them have appeared 

* The vely shortest proverb wluch I know in tli« world is this 
GermaD : VtMt toll ; whidi seta out Ter^ well tlie connadjon be- 
tw««ti fuUnen utd toQj, pride and abaud4Uice of bread. In that 
seeking of extreme brevitj noted aboTe, thej aametiiTi« beeome ez- 
oeedinglf elliptical (although thia >a the ease more with tlie anoimt 
than witb the modem), so mncb so as to omit eveu the vital element 
of the senteDce. the verb Thne ; 8\u Minenam ; Fwu clamorem ; 
Meretrix puduam ; Amatntet anur^ta, 

\ When f^rasmos, after discneeing and rejecting the definitions of 
IliMa who had gone before him. himself d«fin«fl t^e proverb aa, 
" Celebre dintum. idti qntpiam noTitate insigne." it appein to m« 
tliat be has not escaped the fault which he has blamed in others- 
thai, namely, of confounding the aoaidental adjuncts of a good prov- 
erb, with the necessary conditions of e»eiy prorerb. In rigor the 
whole seoond clause of the definition should b« diemisHC^ and <%Mr* 
iittvm remain alone. 
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APBOBStOa ROT FS0TZBB8. 19 

keenly, or ■wisely, or wittily spoken ; wtile yet a 
mnltitode of ttese have nerer received their adop- 
tion into the great family of proverba, or their rights 
of citizenship herein ; inasmuch as they have never 
passed into general recognition and cnrrency, have 
no claim to this title, however jnet a claim they 
may have on oth« gronnds to onr admiration and 
honor. For instance, this word of Goethe's, " A 
man need not be an architect to live in a honse," 
seems to me to have every essential of a proverb, 
saving only that it ha6 not passed over upon the lips 
of men. It is a saying of manifold applicati<m ; a 
universal law is knit up in a particnlar example, 
that gracious law in the distribution of blessing, 
which does not limit our use and enjoyment of 
things by our understanding of them, but contina- 
ally makes the enjoyment much wider than the 
knowledge ; so that it is not required that one be 
s botanist to have pleasure in a rose, nor a critic to 
delight in Parade Zost, nor a theologian to taste 
all the blessings of Ohristian faith, nor, as he ex- 
presses it, an architect to live in a house. Here is 
snodier of his inimitablv sayings; "Heaven and 
earth fight in vain against a dunce ;'* yet it is not a 
proverb, because his alone, although abandantly 
worthy to have become snch,* moving as it does in 

" It BuggMte, bow«Ter, the adniirabls Spanish prorerb^ Bpot«n n» 
doQbt out of the saiD« conTiotioD : JHot mi <fi contUiuJa, am gtiiat 
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the same line with, tbotigh far superior to, the Chi- 
nese proverb, which itBelf is also good: One has 
never so muoh need of one's ioit, aa when one has 
to do with a fool. 

Or to tabs another example still more to the 
point. James Howell, an EngliBh writer of the 
seventeenth century, one certai^ meriting better 
than that almost entire oblivion into which his 
writings have fallen, occupied himself mnchwith 
proverbs, and besides collecting those of others, has 
himself set down " five hundred new sayings, which 
in tract of time may serve for proverbs to posterity." ' 
As was to be expected, they have not so done ; for 
it is not after this artificial method that such are 
bom ; yet many of these proverbs in expectation, 
are expressed with sense and felicity, for example \- 
" Pride is a flower that grows in the devil's garden ;" " 
as again, the selfishness which characterizes too 
many, is not iE reproduced in the following; "Bum 
not thy fingers to snuff another man's candle ;" and , 
there is at any rate good theology in the following : 
"Faith is a great lady, and good works are her 
attendants." Yet it would be inaccurate to quote 
these as proverbs (and their anthor himself, as we 
hfive seen, did not do mor^ than propose them as 
proverbs upon trial), inasmuch as they have remain- 
ed the private property of him who first devised 
them, not having passed into general circulation ; 
which until men's sayings have done, maxima, aen- 
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tenC8B, spothegma, aphoriBms they; may be, and 
these of excejlent temper and proof, but proTerbt 
aa jet thej are not. 

It is because of this, the popaUrity inherent in a 
proverb, that, a genuine one is that from which, in a 
certain- sense, there is no appeal. You will not sup- 
pose I mean that there is no appeal frcan its Wiedom, 
truth, or justice; but no appeal from it a» most 
tJ^j representing a popular conviction, Arietotle, 
who, in his ethical and political writings, often finds 
much more, (ilwa^s finds this in it. It may not be, 
it rery often will not be, a universal conviction 
which it expresses, but ever one popular .and wide< 
apread. So far from -a nnii#rsal, very often over 
against the one proverb there will be another, its 
direct antagonist ; and the one shall belong to the 
kingdom of light, the other to the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Common fame is seldom~to hiame. Hero ia 
the baser proverb, for as many as drink in with 
greedy ears all reports to the injury of theic neigh- 
bors, and are determined that they shall be true. 
But it is not left without its conipensation : " They 
toy 9o" ia hAf a liar; the better word with which 
they may arm themselves, who count it a first duty 
to close their ears against all such unauthenticated 
rumors to the discredit of their brethren. Ths 
wMest vetiffeatiae is to forgi/ve ; here'is the godlike 
proverb on the manner in which wrongs should be 
recompeiuedj Se who cam not revenge Mmaelf it 
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weak, he who vnU not is vile,* here is the devillA. 
From what haa been here eaid, it will be seen that 
an old English poet's praise of proverbs, 
"Bie people's voiM the voice of God we eaU; 
And vhat are proverbs but Uie people's voice t 
Coined firsts end current nude hj pUblie ohoioef 
Then safe the; must b«ve weight and truth witbsl" — ' 

that thia, tme in the main, will req^oire to be taken 
with certain qoalifications and exceptions. 

Herein, in great part, the force of a proverb liffl, 
namely, that it has already received the stamp of 
poJ)ular allowance. A man might prodnce (for 
what another has done he might do again), some- 
thing as witty, as forcible, as much to the point, of 
Ms own-, which sbouldtbe hammered at the instant 
on his own anvil. Yet still it is not the wisdom of 
many ; it haa not -stood the test of expenence ; it 
wants that which the other already has, bat which 
it only after a long period could acquire — the con- 
senting voice of many and at different times to ita 
wisdom and tmth. A man employing a long-rec- 
ognised proverb is not speaking of his own, but 
uttering a faith and conviction very fer wider thai» 
that of himself or of any single man; and it is be- 
cause he is so doing that proverbs, in Lord Bacon's 
words, "serve not only for ornament and delight, 
but also for active and civil use ', as being the edge- 
tools of speech which cut and penetrate the knots 
of business and affairs." 
* CU non pod bre fa* rtndetbt i deUle, elii non roole i vilo, . 
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The prOTerb baa iiL fact the same advantage over 
the word now produced for the first time, ■whichi for 
preBent cuireiicj and value, lias the' recognised coin 
of the realm oyer the rude Tmetamped ore newly 
dng np from ihe mine. This last nto^^BseBB an 
equal amount of fineness ; bat the other has been 
stamped long ago, has already passed often from 
nian to man, and fonnd free, acceptance with all :* 
it inspires, therefore, a confidence which th« mder 
■ metal can not at present challenge. And the same 
satisfaction which the ediicated man finds' in refers 
ring the particnlar matter before him to thennlTersal 
law which rules it, a plainer man finds in the appeal 
to a proverb. He takes refuse, that is, as each man 
BO gladly do^s, from his mere self and single fallible 
judgment, in a larger experience and wider con- 
viction. The explanation of the word " proverb" I 
believe to lie here. One who uses it, uses it jpro 
verba f he employs for and instead of his own in- 
dividual word, this more general word, which is 
every man's. -' 

And in all this which has been urged lies, ae it 
seems to me, the explanation of a sentence of an 
ancient grammarian, which at first sight appears to 
contmn a bald absurdity, namely, that a proverb is 
" a saying witliont an author." For, however with- 

■ Thw^ in a proverb abojit prorcrli, the Italians laj, with ■ trae 
imight into thii !t> prerogative : II proTwbio iUi/vecdaa, e cbi v«iol 
liu* benc^ vi si ■pei]clii& 
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otit a known author it maj, and in the majority of 
cases it must be, still, as we do not belieye in the 
spontaBeoiiB generation of proverbs anymore than 
of anything elBe,'author every one of them must 
have had. It might, however, it often will have 
been, that in its ntterance the author did bnt con- 
solidate the boating convictionB of the Bocietj ronnd 
bim J he did bat clothe in happier form what others 
had already felt, or even already uttered ; for often 
a proverb has b^en in this aspect, "the wit of oney 
and the wisdom of many." And further, its consti- 
tutive element, as we most all now perceive, is not 
the utterance on the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. It is their sanction 
which first juakes it to be snch ; bo that every one ' 
who took or gave it during the period when it waa 
Bfraggling into recognition, may claim to have had 
a share in its production. ' From the very first the 
people vindicate it for their own. 

Let US now consider if there be any other which 
some have sometimes proposed as essential notes of 
the proverb, which yet are in fact accidents, snch as 
may be present or absent without affecting it vitally. 
Into an error of this kind they have fallen, who 
have claimed, for.the proverb, and made it one of 
its necessary conditions, that- it should be s figura- 
tive expression. A mtHnent's couBideration will be 
sufficient to prove this. How many proverbs, such 
as Sitste makes waaU, Honesty ia the heat poUcy, 
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and ten ttoasand more, have no&ing fignratire 
about them. The error has amen from taking that 
which belongs certainly to very many proverbs, and 
those oftentimes the best and choicest, and trans* 
ferring it, as a necessary condition, to all. This 
much of truth they who asseated it certainly had ; 
namely, that, the employment of the concret« in- 
stead of the abstract, is one of the most frequent 
means by which it obtains and keeps its popularity ; 
for thus the proverb makes its appeal to the whole 
man — not to the intellectual faculties alone, but to 
the feelings, to the fancy, or even to the imagina- 
tion, as well, stirring the. whole man to a pleasnre- 
able activity. 

By the help of an instance or two, we can best 
reahse to onrselves how great an advantage it thus 
obtains for itself. Bnppose, for example, one were 
to content oneself with saying, " Poverty will be 
his lot who waits to be rich by other men's deaths," 
would this trite morality be likely to go half so far, 
or to be remembered half so long, as the vigorous 
comparison of this proverb : Se who waits for 
dead men's shoee tnay go harefoott Or again, what 
were " All men are mortal," as compareff with the 
proverb, Every door may ie skid tut death's doorf 
Or let one observe : " More perish by intempeiance 
than are drowned in the soa," is this anything better 
than a painful, yet at; the same time, a flat trnismi 
But let it be put in this shape : More are drovmed 
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in the wine-cup thwn in the ocean;* or again in 
this : Jifoi-e are drowned in ieer and in wine than 
in water (and these both are German proverbs), and 
the assertion aasumes quite a different character." 
There is something that lays hold on us now. "We 
are strnck -witli the smallness of the cap as set 
against the vastness of the ocean, while yet so many 
more deaths are ascribed to that than to this ; and 
farther with the fact that, literally, none are, and 
none could be, drowned in the former, while mnlti- 
tudes perish in the latter. In the justifying of the 
paradox, in the extricating of the real truth from 
the apparent falsehood of the statement, in the 
answer to the appeal made here to the imagination 
■ — an appeal and challenge which, unless it be re- 
sponded to, the proverb must remain unintelligible 
to MS — in all this there is a process of mental ac- 
tivity, oftentimes so rapidly exercised as scarcely to 
be perceptible, yet not the less carried on with a 
pleasurable excitement. 

Let me mention now a few other of the more fre- 
quent helps which the proverb employs for obtain- 
ing currency among men, for being listened to with 
pleasure by them, for not slipping again from their 
memories who have once heard it, yet helps which 
are Evidently so separable from it, that none can be 
in danger of affirming them essential parts or con- 
ditions of it. Of these, rhyme is the most promi- 
* Im Bachw eruufsu mebr all in M«er«. 
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nent. It woald lead me altogether from my imme- 
diate argument, were I to enter into a diaqnisitloD 
'on the cansee of tlie charm which rhyme Las for ns 
all ; but that it does possess a wondrous charm, that 
we like what is l^i!e^ is attested by a thousand facts, 
and not the least by the circumstance that into this 
rhyming form a very great mnltitude of proverbs, 
and those among the most widely current, have been 
thrown. I need hardly remind you of such as these : 
^o pains, no gains ; LitUe smokes fell great oaks; 
A king's face shoiild give grace ; East, west, home 
is best / Who goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing f 
with many more, uniting, as you will observ'e moat 
of them do, this of rhyme with that which I hare 
spoken of before, namely, extreme brevity and con- 
ciseness.* 

Alliteration, which is nearly allied to rhyme, la 
another of the helps whereof the proverb largely 
avails itself. Alliteration was at one time an im- < 
portant element in our early English versification ; ' 

* 9o, too, in other InngiugM: Qui prend, se rend ; Wie gewoDDso, 
■o EerroDoen 1 and the L&tin medieval: Qualie vita, finis ita. W4 
Mimetjm«fl thick of rhyme u a modem inTention, and to the modern 
world no doubt belongs the diacoveiy of &11 ita aepebilitie^ and ths 
conoeqnent large applicatioD of it. But proverba alone would ba 
infficient to ahow that is itaalf it is not modern, bowever reattiet- 
«d in old times the emplDjmeDtof it msyhave been. For instancy 
there ia • Oreeh proverb to express that men leom bj tbeir enffer- 
ings more than hj saj other teaching: WaBi^a-rt, fnO^f ira {Herod., L 
807); one irhiali, iu the I^tin, Hocumenla, doeumenta, finds both in 
ifajme and aense its equivalent ; to which evidently tlie induoemeot 
Ujr in Qis ohiming and rbTming words. 
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it almost promised to contend vith rhyme itself, 
which should be the most important ; and perhaps, 
if some great master in the art had arisen, might 
have retained a far greater hold on English poetry 
than it now poBBessea. At present it is merely eec- 
ondary and Babsidiary. Yet it can not be called 
altogether unimportant ; no master of melody de- 
spiseB it ; on the contrary, the greatest, as in oar 
days Tennyson, make the most frequent, though not 
always the most obvious, nse of it. In the proverb 
yon will find it of continual recurrence, and where 
it falls, as to be worth anything it must, on the key- 
words of the sentence, of very high valne. Thus: 
Frost and fraud hotk end in fovl ; Out of debt, 
out of danger ; Do in hill as you wovid do in 
kaU ; tliat is, Be in Bolitade the same that you 
would be in a crowd. I will not detain you with 
farther examples of this in other langnages ; but 
such occur in all ; I will only adduce, in concluding 
this branch of the subject, a single Italian proverb, 
which in a remarkable manner unites all- three 
qualities of which we have been last treating, 
brevity, rhyme, and alliteration : Traduttori, tradi- 
tori; one which we might perhaps reconstitute in 
English thus : Translators, traitors ; so untrue, for 
the most part, are they to the genins of their 
original, to its spirit, if not to its letter, and fre- 
quently to both ; BO do they surrender, rather 
than Tender, its meaning ; not turning, but only 
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overiuminff, it &oni one language to another.* 
A certain pleasant exaggeration, the tise of the 
figure hyperbole, la a not nnfreqnent engine with 
the proverb to procnre attention, and to make a 
■way for itself into the minds of men. Thns the 
Pereians say : A needle's eye is. wide enough for 
two friends : the whole world is too narrow for 
two foes ; and the Aivbs, of a man whose good 
luck seems never to forsake him, so that from the 
very things which would he another man's ruin, he 
extricates himself not merely without harm, but 
with profit and with credit. Of such a one they 
Bay ; Fling him into the Ifile, and he will come v,p 
with a fish in his mouth. "We have here examples 
of hyperbole in the proverb, a figure of natural 
rhetoric which Scripture itseK does not disdain 
occasionally to employ. 

In all this which I have just traced out, in the 
fact that the proverbs of a language are so fre- 
quently its highest bloom and flower, while yet so 
much of their beauty consists often in cnrions feli- 
cities in diction, pertaining exclusively to some 
single language, either in a rapid conciseness to 
which nothing tantamount exists elsewhere, or in 
rhymes which it is hard to reproduce, or in allitera- 
tions which do not easily find their equivalents, or 

* nb a SL Jerome's pnD, irbo eomplaias that tLe Latin veruooi 
of tbe Greek Testament ourrent in the churoh in hii d>j, wari too 
msaj ot dam aotvertionti, bat n 
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or in other verbal happineaaea anch as theee, Kes the 
difficulty which ia often felt, which I shall often feel 
in the course of theae lectnrea, of transferring them 
'without aerioua loas, naj, Bometiiuea the imposai- 
hility of BO doing, frotn one langnage to another. 
Oftentimes, to use an image of Eraamue,* they are 
like those wines which can only be drunk in perfec- 
tion by thoae who drink them in the land which 
gave them birth. Transport them nnder other skies, 
or still worse, empty them from vessel to yessel, and 
their strength and flavor will in great part have dis- 
appeared in the process. 

Still, this is rather the case where we seek delib- 
erately, and only in a literary intereat, to translate 
some proverb which we admire from its native lan- 
guage, into our own or some other. Where, on the 
contrary, it haa transferred itself, made for itself a 
second home, and rooted itaelf a second time in the 
mind of a people, there one ie continually surprised 
at the instinctive skill with which it has found com- 
pensations for that which it has been compelled to 
let go ; has replaced one vigorous idiom by another, 
one happy rhyme or play on words by its equiva- 
lent; and this too eveii in caeea where the extremely 
narrow limits in which it must confine itself, allow 

• Hftbent enim hoe peouliare pleraqne proverbia, ut in eS lingng 
EODsre poatnlant in qui nnta sant; quod si in alienura Bermunem 
demigrariat, multani gratitc deoedat Quemadmodum suat et vina 
qnffidam quw recneant exportari, neo germanam saporis gratiam ob- 
Uatfant, nui !□ bis looia in qiiibua provemnnt. 
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it tbe very smallest liberty of selection. And Xhne, 
presenting itself equally finislied and complete in 
two, or even more languages, the internal evidence 
will be quite insuScient to determine which of its 
forme we ehal) regard as the original, and which as 
a copy. For example, the proverb at once German 
and French, which I can present in no conxelier 
English dtess than this. 

Mother'! trvlk 
Keepa eonitatii youth ; 

but which in German runs thoa, 

JUatter-lret 

Wird taglich not ; 

and in French, 



ne as exquisitely graceful and tender in 
the one language as in tiie other ; while yet so much 
of its beauty depends on its form, that beforehand 
one could hardly have expected its charm to have 
aurvived after its transfer to the second language, 
whichever that may be, wherein it found a home. 

There is one subject to which I must briefly in- 
vite your attention, before I bring this lecture to its 
close. The subject of the generation of proverbs 
is, indeed, one upon which whole volumes have 
been written. Those who have occnpied themselves 
herein, have sought to trace historically the circum- 
stances out of which various proverbs have sprung, 
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and to wtuch they owe their exieteQce ; that so "bj 
the analogy of these we might realise to ourselves 
the rise of others whose origins lie out of our reach, 
obscure and unknown. Doubtless it is interesting 
to preside thus at the birth of a saying which has 
lived on and held its ground in the world, and has 
not ceased, from the day it was first uttered, to be 
more or less of a spiritual or intellectual force among 
men. Still the cases where this is possible are ex- 
ceedingly rare, as compared with the far greater 
number where the first birth is veiled, as is almost 
all birth, in mystery ; and even in. respect of those 
few exceptions to this law, it must remain often 
a question, whether a story has not been sub- 
eequently imagined for the proverb, rather than 
that tha proverb has indeed sprung out of the 
history. 

Occasionally, indeed, we move here on sufficiently 
snre ground ; sometimes on that which is perfectly 
secure ; as when we have in Scripture (and this 
happens more than once) the record of the first 
upcoming of a proverb. Thus we are told at large, 
1 Sam. X. 10-12, how the question, "is Saul 
also among the prophets t" became a proverb in 
Israel. 

Let mo bring forward another, from a different 
quarter, which may very well have arisen on the 
occasion, and under the circumstances, to which its 
birth 16 commonly ascribed. When the officers of 
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Alexander reported to him, with something of dis- 
may, the innaraerable mnltitndca of the Persian 
hosts which were advancing to assail him, the youth- 
ful Macedonian hero silenced them and their appro- 
heosioBS with tlie reply : One butcher does not fear 
many sheep ; not in this applying an old proverb, 
bat framing a new, and one admirably expressiro 
of the confidence which he felt in the immeasurable 
snperiority of the Hellenic over the barbarian man ; 
and this word, having been once set on foot by him, 
has since lived on, and that, because the occasions 
were so nnmerona on which a word like this woald 
find its application. 

And taking occasion from this royal proverb, lot ', 
me juat observe by tlie way, that it would be a 
great mistake to assnme, though the error is by no 
means an uncommon one, that because proverbs are 
popular, they have therefor* originally spmng from 
the bosom of the populace. What was urged just 
now of their popularity was not at all intended in 
this sense ; and the sound common sense, the wit, 
the wisdom, the right feeling, which are their pre- 
dotnina/nt characterietics, alike contradict any siicli 
supposition." They spring rather from tlie sound 
healthy kernel of the nation, whether in high placo 
or in low ; and it is surely worthy of note, how lai^ 
a proportion of those with the generation of which 
we are acquainted, owe their existence to tlie fore- 
moat men of their time, to ita philosophers, its 
»• 
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princes, and its kings ; as it would ^ot be difficult 

, to Bhow. 

I will only offer to trace before yon the genera- 
tion of a Bingle proverb more. It is one well known 
to the Greek scholar — The cranes of Jhycua* — • 
and a proverb to the birth of which a story so re- 
markable, and of 80 deep a moral interest, is attach- 
ed, that I shall not hesitate to repeat it, evep at the 
risk that Schiller's immortal poem on the subject, 
or it may be the classical stadies of some here, may 

' have made it already familiar to a portion of my 
hearers. Ibycus, a famous lyrical poet of Greece, 
jonmeying to Corinth, was assailed by robbers : as 

.he fell beneath their mnrderoua strokes he looked 
ronnd, if any witnesses or avengers were nigh. No 
living thing was in sight bnt a flight of cranes soar- 
ing high over head- He called on them, and to 
• them committed the avenging of his blood. A vain 
commission, as it might have appeared, and as no 
doubt it did to the murderers appear. Yet it was 
not so. For these, sitting a little time after in the 
open theatre at Corinth, beheld this flight of cranea 
hovering above them, and one said scoffingly to an- 
other, " Lo, there, the avengers of Ibycus I" The 
words were canght up by some near them; for 
already the poet's disappearance had awakened 
anxiety and alarm. Being questioned, they be- 
trayed themselves, and were led to their doom; 
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and The eran4$ of Ibycus passed into a proTerb, 
verj mncli aa onr Murder will out, to express the 
vondrooa leadings of God, whereby the secretest 
tJiing of blood is continually brought to the Ught. 
Let thus mnch on the generation of proTerbs 
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.<'Xhb geniaa, wit, and erpirit of a nation are dis- 
coTered in its proverbs," — thia is Lord Eacon'e well- 
worn remark ; ^thongli indeed only well-worn be- 
cause of its trutb. " In them," it bas been further 
Baid, " IB to be found an inexbanstible source of 
precions docameuts in regard of the interior history, 
the manners, the opinions, the beliefs, the customs 
of the people among whom they have had their 
course." Let ns pnt these assertions to the proof, 
and see bow far in this people's, or in that people's 
proverbs, its innermost heart speaks out to ns ; bow 
far the comparison of the proverbs of one nation 
with those of others may be made instmctive to ns ; 
what it will tell us severally about each. This only 
I will ask, ere we enter npon the subject, that if I 
should fail here in drawing ont anything strongly 
characteristic, if the proverbs regarded from this 
point of view should not seem to reveal to yon any 
of the true secrets of national life, you will not, 
therefore, misdoubt those assertions vritb which my 
lecture opened ; or asanme that tbeso^ documents 
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would not yield up their Becrot, if questioned aright; 
but only believe that the teat has been unskilfully 
applied : or, if yon will, that my brief limits hare 
not allowed me to make clear that which, witb 
larger space, I might not have wholly failed in 
>doing. 

I am very well aware that in following upon this 
track, one is ever liable to deceive oneaelf, to im- 
pose npoTt odiere, picking oat and addnciog ench 
proverbs as conform to a preconceived theory, pas- 
sing over those which would militate against it. 
Quite allowing that there is snch a danger which 
needs to be guarded against, and also that there are 
a multitude of these sayings which can not be made 
to illustrate difference, for they rest on the broad 
foundation of the nniversal humanity, underlying 
and deeper than that which is peculiar aiid national, 
I am yet persuaded that enough remain, and snch 
as may, with perfect good faith, be adduced, to con- 
firm these assertions ; that we may loam fi-om the 
proverbs current among a people, what is nearest 
and dearest to their hearts, the aspects under which 
they contemplate life, how honor and dishonor are 
distributed among them, what is of good, what of 
evil report in their eyes, with very much more 
which it can never be unprofitable to know. 

That which strikes one most in the study of the 
Greek proverbs, and which the more they are 
Btndied, the more fills one with wondor, is l^e evi- 
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dence they yield of a leavening tlirougli and tlirongh 
of the entire nation with tbo most intimate knowl- 
edge of its own mytliology, history, and poetry. 
The iniinite multitude of slight and iine allusions to 
tLe legends of their gods and heroes, to the earlier 
incidents of their own history, to the Homeric nar- 
rstire, the delicate side glances at these which the 
Greek proverbs constantly embody, aasume an ac- 
quaintance, indeed a familiarity, with all this on 
their part among whom they passed current, which 
almost exceeds belief. In many and most important 
respects, the Greek proverbs, considered as a whole, 
are inferior to those of many nations of the modem 
world. This is nothing wonderful ; Christianity 
would have done little for the world, would have 
proved very ineffectual for the elevating and deepen- 
ing of man's life, if it had been otherwise ; but, as 
bearing testimony to the high intellectual training 
of the peoplawho employed them, to a culture not 
restricted to certain classes, but which must have 
been diffused through the whole nation, no other 
collection can bear the remotest comparison with 

It 18 altogether different with the Koman pror- 
erbs. These, the genuine Eoman, I mean, the 
growth of their own soil, are very far fewer in 
number than the Greek, as was indeed to be ex- 
pected from the far less subtle, and less fertile 
genius of the people : hardly any of them are logen- 
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dfay or mythological ; which again agrees with the 
fact that the Italian pantheon was very scantily fur- 
nished as compared with the Greek ; very few have 
much poetry ahont them, or any very rare delicacy 
or re&neiuent of feeling.* Tet they are not with- 
out merits of their own. A vigorons moral sense 
speaks out in many ; and even when this ia not so 
prominent, they wear often a thoroughly old Bomaa 
aspect ; they are hnsineBS-like and practical, frugal 
and Bevere, such as might have heen often, even as 
no doubt they were, on the lips of the elder Oato ;t 
and in the number that relate to farming, they be^ 
eingnlar witness to that strong and lively interest in 
agricultural pursuits, which was so remarkable a 
feature in the old Italian life.:^ 

* HiiB hai aomeUuDg more tbAn moet tbat I know, of the graca 
•nd teaderncfls generally so wanting to them : Moree amici DoveH^ 
noD oderia; and find a its graceful equivalent in. the Italian; Ama 
Tamico tuo con il difetto aua. Zell, ia hia slight but elegant little 
treatiie on TKe proverbi of the ancient JComam {FerienKhriflen, ToL 
ii, pp. t-96), obaerveawitb truth, howmach deeper and tenderer are 
the aocieDt olauical prDTerbahaTingtodDwith&ieDdshi[^ than those 
vhieh regard love ; and that thia wsa Cin\j to be ejcpeeted, seeing 
how mneh higher an ideaLnf.thateziatBdthaaorthi^ thefnll realiza- 
tion of which waa left for the modern ChriatiHii world. The proTerb 
- before us, whioh Horace nnfolde at lat^ and with »nch eiqoiaite 
delicacj of feeling {Sat, L, B, 24-e8X might be cited in proof. 

f It il^ indeed, he who hoe preserved for us that very sensible, and 
TWJ eharaeterisUc one : WTiat >i not needed, it dtar at a farthing. 
^Qnod non opni est, asse oarum est.) 

X These are two or three of the molt notable — the flret, against 
" high farming," which it is strange if it has not been appesled to in 
the modem controversy on the subject : Nihil minus expedit qoam 
•grnm ^tima oolwe. (Plio. Kif.,\ IS.) Ovei againit this, how- 
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It ■will not be possible to pass nnder even this 
baatieat review more tban two or three of the modem 
familiea of proverbs. And first, the proverbs of 
Spain. I instance tbeee, because the Spanish htera- 
tnre, poor in many provinces wherein others are 
rich, is probably richer in this province tban any- 
other literature in the world ; certainly than any 
other in the western world ; and tliis, I shonld be 
inclined to believe, both as respects qnantity and 
quality.* For quantity, the mere nnmber of Span- -. 
ish proverbs ts astonisliing. A collection I have 
been using while preparing these lectures, contains 
between seven and eight thousand, and yet does not 
contain all ; for I have searched it in vain for several 
with which from other sources I had become ac- 
qnainted. Nay, it must be very far indeed from 
exhausting the entire stock, seeing that there exists 
a manuscript collection brought together by a dis- 
tinguished Spanish scholar, in which the proverbs 
have attained to the almost incredible amoant of 
from five and twenty to thirty thousand f 

ever,, ire miut wt ftnotber, mrning a^inat the attempt to fBrm villt 
insnffieieBt capital: Oportab agrum imbeciUioreni esse quam agrieo- 
1am; and jet aoother, an the liberal aasirer which the land will 
niabe to the pains and oost bestowed on it : Qui arat olivetum, rogat 
frnctnm; qui aterooral, eiorat ; qni cedit, cogit 

* This was Uiejudgmentof Salmaaica, irho sajs: " Inter EuropKoa * 
Eiapani in hia ezcellnnl^ Itali vix cedantv Galli proximo lequnDtor 
iuUrvflllo. 

f "What tsttf hart be«oms of this eolle«tioa I know not ; bat it 
VU brmalj in Cioturd Htbtr't library (aa« th« Cataioj/u*, toL iz. 
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And is respect of th^r qnality, it needs onlj to 
call to mind some of those, so rich in humor, so 
double-shotted with sense, wherewith the squire in 

No. 1 Se?). Joan TriwU was the collector, and in a note to the cata- 
logue, it is stated that be devoted himself nith aueh eagerness to the 
hringing of it U> the highecC possibla etate of eompletenee^ that it 
was bii cnatoni to ghe his servant* a fee for anj neir proverb which 
thej brought him ; while to each, as it was inserted in hie lisl^ he 
was careful tu attach a memorandum of the quarter from vhich it 
Csme ; and, if this was not from bi>o1ia but from life, an indioatioa 
of the name, the rank, and condition in life of the person from whom 
it was derived. 

I will take occasion here to observe bow little likeljr it it that ia 
any eountrj Ite oollectionB which eiiat in print embrace all the prov- 
erb* in actual circulation. They preserve, indeed, many otliers ; all 
those which, having now became obsolete, would, but for them, have 
been forgotten ; but there are not a few, as I imagioe, whicli live oa 
the lips of men, yet have never found their way into boobs, however 
worthy to have done w, either because the sphere in whi«h they oir- 
enlale has contjnaed always a ii*rrow one, or that the occauons 
whieb cull them out are very rare, or that they, having only lately 
risen up, have not hitherto attracted Uie attention of any who cared 
to record ihem. It would be well, if each as talce an interest in the 
■nbject, and are Bufficiently well versed in the proverbial literature 
of tiieir own eountry, to recognise eoch unregistered proverbs when 
they meet them, would secure Ihcni from that perishiDg, which, so 
long as they remain merely oral, might easily overtake them ; and 
would make (hem, at the same tjme, what all gi>od proverbs onght 
oartainly to be, the common heritage of all. The pages of the ex- 
cellent yotti and Queriet would no doubt be open to receive any 
iDoh, and in them they might he safely garnered up. That there are 
auah proverbs to reward him who shoiild carefully watch far them, 
is abundantly proved by the imroeDse addition mentioned above, 
which Yriarte was able to mate to the proverbs, so numerona already, 
of Spain. Nor do there want other indications of the like kind. 
Urns, the editor of very far the best modern collection of OennaQ 
proverbs, records this one, which is found, as he affirma, in no pre- 
ceding collection, and which he himself never heard but onoe, and 
Uieii from the lip* of mi aged lay lervitor of a monastery in tli* 
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Jfon Quixote adoras his diBconrse ; being oftentimes 
indeed not the fringe and border, but the main woof 
and texture of it : and then, if we aBsume that the 
remainder are not altogether nnlike these, we Bhall, 
I think, feel that it would be hard to appreciate 
them more highly than they deserve. And some 
are in a higher vein ; for taking, as we have a right 
to do, Cervantes himself as the truest exponent of 
the Spanish character, we should be prepared to 
trace in the proverbs of Spain a grave thoughtful- 
ness, a stately humor, to find them breathing the 
very spirit of chivalry and honor, and indeed of 
freedom, too ; for in Spain, as through so much of 
Europe, it is despotism and not freedom which is 
new. 

Nor are we disappointed in these our expectations. 
How eminently chivalresque, for instance, the fol- 
lowing: TTAife Kaiida cam, not Kurt* What a 

Black Forest : Offtnd one monk, and the lappett of all eoali mil 
fiiiUer at far ai Rome (Deleidlgeatii einen Miinch. so knappen alls 
Zuttenzipfal bis nach Rom); acd jet who can doubt that we have ft 
genuine proTerb here, and one eseellently eiprassive of the common 
eauM which the whole of Ihe monastic orders, despite their inner 
diBaenaiouH, made ever, when assailed from without, with one another t 
It is Ter; easj to be deceived in such a matter, and one must be con- 
tent often to be so ; but Qie following, which ia current in Irelaod, I 
have never seen in print: 3Ke man on the dike aiaai/s h«rU well. 
the looker-oQ at a gnme of hurling, seated indolently on the wall, 
always imagines that lie could improve on the strokes of the actual 
plajers, and, if you will listen to bin), would have played tbe game 
much better than they ; a proverb of suffidentlj wide application. 
* Las manos blonctu no ofendeu. 
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grave humor belongs to this: The aas knows in. 
■whose face he brays* What a stately and superb 
manner of looking calamity in tlie face, speaks out 
in the advice which this one contains : When thou 
seeat thy house in Jlames, approach and warm thy- 
self hy it.\ ■ -What a spirit of freedom, which woold 
not be encroached on even by the highest, is em- 
bodied in another: The king goes as far as he may, 
not as far as he would.X 

We may too, I tliink, remark how a nation will 
occasionally in its proverbs indulge in a fine irony 
upon itself, and show that it is perfectly aware of 
its own weaknesses, follies, and faults, ^is the 
Spaniards must be allowed to do in their proverb, 
Succors of Spain,\ by which they designate any 
help which is largely and confidently promised, but 
■which, in the hour of need, invariably fails to arrive. 
Certainly any one who reads the despatches of Eng- 
land's great captain during the peninsular war, will 
find in almost every page of them that which abun- 
dantly justifies this proverb — will own that those 
who make it read themselves aright, and could not 
have designated broken pledges, unfulfilled promiseB 
of aid, by a happier title than Succors of Spain. 

The Italians also are eminently rich in proverbs ; 
and yet if ever I have been tempted to retract or 

• Bian Babe el agno en eny» e«r» reborna. 

f QdbdiIo vieras to caaa quemar, Uega t« i CBcalentar. 

\ Va et rej do pnede, no do quiere. 

I 3<ieorT0) de EBpafia, 
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eerioasly to modify what I shall have occasion by- 
and-by to affirm in regard of a nobler life and 
Bpirit ns predominating in proverbs, it has been 
after the stndy of some Italian collection. "The 
Italian proverba," it has been said, not witliont too 
much reason, though perhaps also witli overmuch 
severity, " have taken a tiiige from their deep and 
politic genins, and their wisdom seems -wholly con- 
centrated in their personal interests, I think every 
tenth proverb in an Italian collection, is some cyni- 
cal or some selfish maxim, a book of the world for 
■worldlings,"* Certainly many of them are. shrewd 
enough, and only too shrewd; inculcating a nni- 
versa! suspicion, teaching to look every where for a 
foe, glorifying artifice and cunning as the true 
guides and only safe leaders through the perplexed 
labyrinth of life,f and altogether seeming dictated 
as by the very spirit of Machiavel himself. 

And worse than this is the glorification of revenge 
■which speaks oat in too many of them. I know 
nothing of its kind to give one a more shuddering 
sense of horror than the series which might be drawn 
together of Italian proverbs on this matter ; espe- 
cially when we take them with the commentary 
which Italian history supplies, and which shows 
them no empty words, but the deepest utterances 

" CurioHlUi of LiltralKre, p. S9I. LoDdoa; 183B.. 

f These mftj eerva m eiamplea: Chi ha aoapetto^ ii rada ) in 
difetto. Fidaru i bene, ma uon fidani i meglio. Da clii mi fido mi 
gnardi Iddio, d« ebi mm mi Mo, mi guarder^ io. 
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of the nation's heart. There is no misgiving in these 
about the right of eatertaining so deadly a gnest in 
the bosom ; on the contraiy, one of them, exalting 
the sweetness of reTenge, declares, Seven^e it a 
morsel for God.* There is nothing in them (it 
■would bo far better if there were) of blind and 
headlong passion, but rather a spirit of deliberate 
calculation, which makes the blood mn cold. Thus 
one gives this advice : Wait time and place to act 
thy revenge, for it ia never vxU done in a hv/rry yf 
while another proclaims an immortalitj of hatred, 
which no spaces of intervening time shall have 
availed to weaken : Sevenge of a hwndred years 
old hath stiU its sucking teeth.^ We may well be 
thankful that we have in England, at least as far as 
I am aware, no sentiments parallel to these, em- 
bodied as the permanent convictions of the national 
mind. 

How curious again is the confession which speaks 
out in another Italian proverb, that the maintenance 
of the Bomish system, and the study of the Holy 
Scripture, can not go together. It is this : With 
the gospel one hecomes a heretic.\ No doubt with 
the study of the Word of God one does become a 

• Vendetta, boccon di Dio. 

t Asp«tta tempo gloeo a far tiu Teodattc, ehs la Don a tamub«n 
in fretta. Compare anatfaer; Vuoi far vendetta del tno nemiocs 
governati bene ed i bell' e iktta. 
, i V«D(lelta di cent'anni ha ancor i lattaiuoli. 

j Con r«r)uigeb «i diranta eratieo. 
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a heretic, in the Italian BenBe of the word ; and 
therefore it is only prudently done to put all ob- 
stacles in the \?ay of that study, to assign three 
years' and four years' impriBoninent, with hard 
labor, to as many as shall dare to peruse it ; yet 
certainly it is not a little remarkahle that snch a 
coi^ession should have embodied itself in the popu- 
lar utterances of the nation. 

But while it must be freely owned that the charges 
brought 3ust now against the Italian proverbs, are 
Bnf&ciently borne out by only too many, they are 
hot all to be included in the common shame. Very 
many there are, not merely of a delicate refinement 
of beauty,* of a subtle wisdom, which has not de- 
generated into canning and deceit, but not a few 
also of a nobler stamp; honor and honesty, plain 
dealing and uprightness, have here their praises too, 
and are not seldom prononnced to be in the end 
more than a match for the subtlest cunning and de- 
ceit. How excellent in this sense is the following; 
For an kotieat jnan, half his toits is enough, the 
whole is too little for a knave /t the ways, that is, 
of truth and uprightness, are. so simple and plain, 
. that a httle wit is abundanJJy eufScient for those that 
walk :a them ; the ways of falsehood and fraud are 

* As tKis, to express the freedom in regard of Ikim nntl mine, 
which vill exist betveen true Frienda : J^tnuis lit Ikeir purtet vath 
a ipider'a thread. (Gli amioi legono laborHaooD unfilodi ragnatelo.) 

I Ad nn nomo dsbbeue avaaz* U metd del oerTcIlai ad nn tristo 
non buta ne anchs tntto. 
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SO perplexed and tangled, that sooner or later, all 
the wit of the cleverest rogue will not prevent him 
from being entangled therein. How often and 
how wonderfnlly haB.this found its confirmation in 
the lives of evil men ; so true it is, to employ an- 
other proverb, and a very deep one, from the same 
qnarter, that The devil is subtle, biU weaves a coarse 
weh.* 

Again, what description of Egypt as it now is, or 
indeed generally of the East, could set us at the 
heart of its moral condition, could make as to un- 
derstand all which long centuries of oppression and 
misrule have made of it and of its people, what 
could do this so effectually as the collection of 
Arabic proverbs now current in Egypt, which the 
traveller Burckhardt gathered, and which, after his 
death, were published with his name ?t In other 
books, others describe the modem inhabitants of 
Egypt, but here they unconsciously describe thei4- 
eelves. The selfishness, the utter extinction of all 
public spirit, the servility which no longer, as with 
. an inward shame, creeps into men's acts, but utters 
itself boldly as the avowed law of their lives, the 
sense of the oppression of the strong, of the inse- 
curity of the weak, and, generally, the whole chai^ 

* Jeremj Taylor sppeBrg to have loanA much delight in the proT-' 
erbg of Italy. Iq the brief foot-notes which he boa appended to th« 
Solg Living nlone, I oouated five and twenty suoh, to whivh he mnk«a 
more or leu remote allusion in the t«xt. 

t AriOiie Prowrii 0/ Ibe Modtm Egyptiant. Londoa : ISSa 
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acter of life, alike the outward and inward, as poor, 
mean, Bordid, and ignoble, with only a few faintett 
glimpses of that romance which one usnally attaches 
to the East ; all this, aa wq stndy these docamentB, 
riaea np before oa in truest, thdngh in pamfullest 
outline. 

"VThere bnt in aland which evermore was changing 
its rulers, and in which oftentimes the unworthiest 
sat in highest places of all, whom yet to propitiate 
waa the only safety, where else conld the law of 
baaeneas have been proclaimed aloud, and thia have 
been laid down as the mazia of condnct, ^ tht 
monkey reigna, dance hefore kirn t The monkey, it 
is true, may reign in other lands besidea those of 
tbe East ; but the examples in a neighboring land, 
not merely of statesmen and warriors, of men saoh 
aa Qtiizot and Changamier, bnt of many more in 
every class, erect amid a too general prostration, 
.abundantly testify that reign as the monkey may, 
ftimia in pnrpnr&, all will not therefore count it their 
part and their wisdom to dance before him. What 
indeed this dancing is worth, another of those 
Eastern adages reveals, which says : Kiss the ha/nd 
which thou canst not bite. Again, in no land save 
in one where rulers, being evil themselves, feel all 
goodnesa to be their instinctive foe, and themselves 
therefore entertain an instinctive hostility to it, 
where they punish but never reward, where not to 
be noticed by them is the highest aim of those 
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under their yoke, in no other land could a proverb 
like the following, Do no good, and thou ahaltfind 
no evil, hare ever come to the birth. How settled 
a conriotion that wrong, and not right, was the lord 
paramount of the world, must have grown np in 
men'e spirits, before such a word as this (I know of 
no sadder one), could have found utterance from 
their lips. 

And other families of proverbs would each of 
them tell its own tale, give up its own secret ; but 
I must not seek from this point of view to question 
them further. 1 would rather bring now to your 
notice that even where they do not spring, as they 
can not all, from the centre of a people's heart, nor 
declare to us the secreteet things which are there, 
but dwell more on the surface of things, in this case 
also they have often local or national features, whioh, 
to study and trace out, may prove both ourious and 
iBBtmotive. Of how many,, for example, we may 
note the manner in which they clothe themselves in 
an outward form and shape, boirowed from, or 
suggested by the peculiar scenery or circumstances 
or history of their own land; so that they could 
scarcely have come intoexi8tence,not at least in the 
shape which they now wear, anywhere besides, 
llius our own. Make hay while the awn ehinea, is 
truly English, and could have had its birth only 
under sulB variable skies as ours — not certainly in 
those Bouihem landa where, during the summer 
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time'at least, tlie sun always sliinee. In the same 
way, there is a fine Corniali proverb in regard of 
obstinate wrongheads, wlio will take no counsel ex- 
cept from calamities, who dash themselves to pieces 
against obstacles, which, witli a little prudence and 
foresight, they might have avoided. It is this: 
Se who will not be nded iy the rudder, must he 
ruled by the rock. It sets us at once upon some 
rocky and wreck-etrewn coast ; we feel that it could 
aever have been tJie proverb of an inland people. 
Do not talh Arahio in the house of a Moor* — 
that 19, because there thy imperfect knowledge will 
be detected at once---thi8 we should confidently 
afiirm to be Spanish wherever we met it. £ig and 
empi/y, like the Heidelberg tun,^ pould have its 
home only in Germany ; that enormous vessel, 
known as the Heidelberg tun, constructed to con- 
tain nearly, three hundred thousand fiasks, having 
now stood empty forhundreds of years. As regards, 
too, the following, Not every parish priest can wear 
Doctor Luther's 8hoe8,X we could be in no doubt to 
what people it appertains. Neither could there be 
any mistake about this solemn Turkish proverb : 
Death is a black camel, which kneels at every man's 
gate, in so far, at least, as that it wonld be at once 
ascribed to the East. And this. The world is a car- 

* En cua del Moro no babies algarabia, _ 

f Grosa nnd leer, wie das Heidelbei^er Faaa 

} Doctor Luthar'i Solinlia lind nit^t allan Derlpriaitern geracbt 
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oase, and theyioko gather round it are dogs, plainly 
proclaims it^lf as belonging to those Eastern lands 
■where the nnowned dogs, prowling' about the streets 
of a city, are the natural scavengers, that would 
assemble ronnd a carcase thrown in the way. So, 
too, the form which our own proverb, Man^s exirem- 
ity, God^e opportunity, assumes among the Jews, 
namely this, When the tale of iricha is doubled, 
Mosea comes* plainly roots itself in the early his- 
tory of the nation, being an allusion to Exod. v. 
9-19, and without a knowledge of that history, 
wonld be unintelligible altogether, 

Bnt while it is thus with some, which are bound 
by the very conditions of their existence to a narrow 
and peculiar sphere, or at any rate move more 
naturally and freely in it than elsewhere, there are 
others which we' meet all the world over. True 
cosmopolites, they seem to have travell«d from land 
to land, and to have made themselves a l^pme in 
all. The Greeks obtained them probably from the 
older East, and again imparted them to the Itomans ; 
and from these they have fonnd their .way into all 
the languages of the western world. 

There is indeed nothing in the study of proverbei, 
in the attribution of them to their right owners, in 
the arrangement and citation of them, which creates 
a greater perplexity than the circumstance of find- 
ing the same proverb in so many different quarters, 
* Cum duplioantnr Interes, Motea reniL 
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corrent among eo man; different cations. In quo- 
ting it M of one, it often seems as if we-were doing 
wrong to many, while yet it is almost, or otteoer 
still, altogether impossible to determine to what 
nation it first belonged, bo that others drew it at 
Be(^nd-hBnd from that one, even granting tliat any 
form in which we now poseesB it is really its oldest 
of all. More tlian once this fact has occasioned a 
serious disappointment to the zealous collects of the 
proverbs of his native country. Proud of the rich 
treasures which in this kind it possessed, he has very 
reluctantly discovered, on a fuller investigation of 
the whole anbject, how many of these which he 
counted native, the peculiar heirloom and glory of 
his own land, must at once, and without hesitation, 
be resigned to others, who can be shown, beyond 
all donbt, to have been in earlier poBseeaion of them : 
while in respect of many more, if his own nation 
can putin a claim to them as well as others, yet he 
is compelled to feel that it can put in no better than, 
oftentimes not so good as, many competitors.* 

It is, indeed, oftentimes a veritable surprise to 
discover the venerable age and antiquity of a prov- 
erb, which we have hilherto assumed to be qnite a 
lat«r birth of modem society. Thus we may, per^ 
haps, suppose that well-known word which forbids 

* Edlj, in ^« prefsM to hit veiy useM oolleotioii <rf S«otaIi prov- 
«rbc^ dMcribei Lis ova dUappointment at making eiaotly snch a dis- 
«DTaiT aa thU. 
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Hie too accnrate Bcsnuiag of a present — ' On» nvutt 
not looh a giftrlwree in the mouth — to he of EDglieh 
extraction, the genuine growth of oar own soiL I 
will not pretend to say how old it may be, bat it ia 
certainly as old ae Jerome, a Latin father of the 
fourth centnry, who, when some foand fault with 
writings of his, replied, with that tartneaa which he 
could occaBionally exhibit, that they were roloutary 
oa hie part, iree-will offerings, and with this quoted 
the proverb, that it did not behoove to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth ;* and before it comes to ub, we 
meet it once more in one of the rhymed Latin 
Teraes, which were such great favorites ia die mid- 
dle ages : — 

ffi qnis cUt mannos, ne qniEre in dentibiu iniioa. 
I have seen it snggested that these, if not the 
source from which, are yet the channels by which, 
a great many, proverbs have reached ue. I should 
greatly doubt it. This much we may conclude from 
the existence of proverbs in this shape, namely, that 
since these rhymed or leoniue verses went altogether 
out of fashion at the revival of a classical taste in 



• Jeroms is a very graat qnoter of proverbe. Tbug from him w« 
laam tluit Lian liould havt good memoritt, was alreadj an ^Id pror* 
Mb. He ipeBki of one, oblitus vtterit proverbii : Meadacei (nemorM 
«He oportare — a proverb indeed whicli ve meet Tit^ befura him in 
QaiDtilian, InA Orat., L 4; aad I am not Bnrs whetlier anj otbar 
bat Im baa praaerred for M thal^ Bm lawiu fcrUm figit pebem, -willi 
wbiohbeiranutliejonDger AugaaliaeaottoprcvotEe a eonteatwith 
bim, tha aged and weary, bat not Uiaralcre l«i formidable antagoniat 
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the fifteenth century, such proverbs aa are fonnd in 
this fonn, may be affirmed with a tolerable certainty 
to date at least as far back as that period ; but not 
that in all, or even in a majority of cases, this shape 
was their earliest. Oftentime the proverb, in its 
more popular form, is so greatly superior to the same 
in this its Latin monkish dress, that the latter, by its 
tameness and flatness, betrays itself at once as the 
inadequate translation, and we can not fail to regard 
the other as the genuine proverb. Many of them 
sre " 80 essentially Teutonic that they frequently 
appear to great disadvantage in the Latin garb 
■which has been huddled upon them."* Thus, when 
we have on one side the English, Hungry heUies 
have no ears, and on the other the Latin, 
JejuDUB Tenter non audit verba libenter, 
who can doubt that the first is the proverb, and the 
second only its versification ? or that the old Greek 
proverb, A rolling stone gathert no moss, may very 
■well have come to us without the intermediation of 
the medieval Latin, 

Nod fit hirautus l«pia hino itqne inde volutua I 
And the true state of the case comes out still more 
clearly, where there are fwt) of these rhymed Latin 
equivalents for the one popular proverb, and these 
quite independent of each other. So it is in respect^ 
of our English proverb : A bird .in the hand it 
' KtMBlJi Solomon and Saturn, p. 66. 
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vsorth two in the iu«h, wliich appears in this fonOj 

tJiui BTU in dextrf melior qiiam qaktoor tall* ; 
and also in this, 

Cspta avis eat pluris qasm mille in graroine niria. 
Who can fail to see here two independent attempts 
to render the same sajing ? Sometimes the Latin 
line confeBses itself to be only the rendering of a 
popular word ; thus ia it with the following : — 
TTt diount multi, cito troQut laacea Btolti ; 

io other words, A fooVa IcHt ia soon ahct. 

Much, I think, might be learned from knowing 
vhat those truths flee, which are so felt to bo trae 
bj all men, tha* ,ui lore to hare them in these com- 
pendious f ^B, wherein they may pass readily irom 
mouth to mouth : which, thus cast into some happy 
form, have commended themselves to almost all 
people, and have become a portion of the common 
stock of the world's wisdom, making for tbemselpes 
a recognition and a home in every land. Sucl^ a 
proverb, for instance, is Man proposes, God dis- 
poses. I am inclined to believe that every nation in 
£arope has it, so deeply upon all men is impressed 
the sense of Hamlet's words, if not the words them- 
selves : — 

"There's ■ divinity that thapei mea's end^ 
Sotigh-/utii IheiD how ihtj will' 

Sometimes the proverb does not actually in so 
many words repeat itself in Tarious tongues. We 
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have indeed exactly the same thought f bat it takes 
an outward shape and emhodiment, varying accord- 
ing to the various countries and periods in which it 
has been current. We have proverbe totally diverse 
from one another in tlieir form and appearance, but 
which yet, when we look a little deeper into them, 
prove to be at heart one and the same, all these 
their differences being thus only, so to speak, varia- 
tions of the same air. These are almost always aa 
amusing, oflen an instructive study; and to trace 
this likeness in difference has an interest lively 
enough. Thus the forma of the proverb, which 
brings out the absurdity of those reproving otiiers 
for a defect or a sin, to whom the same cleaves in an 
equal or in a greater degree, have sometimes no 
visible connection at all, or the very slightest, with 
one another ; yet for all this the proverb is at heart 
and essentially but one. We say in English : The 
kUncaUe the oven, "Burnt house ;" — the Italians: 
The pan aays to the pot, " Keep off, or you'll smutch 
me"* — the Spaniards : The raven eried totheorow, 
*^ Avaunt, hlachamoo^-'''^ — the Germans;. One aaa 
nioJcnames another, " Zong E<M'i''% — while it must 
be owned there is a certain originality in the Catalan 
version of the proverb : Death said to the man with 
hda throat cut, " Sow ugly you look." Under how 

* La padells dice al pajnolo, "Fatti in \i, obe tn mi tiguL" 
f IKjo 1» oorneja &] cuerro, "QiiitKl« nlta, negra' 

j ESn E^l lohimpft den an^rn, "LBogohr." 
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rich a Tariety of forme does one and the Mune 
Hionght array itself here- 
Let in« quote another illastratioB of the same fact. 
We probably take for granted that Coala to I^ev>- 
caaUe is a thorooghlj English expression of the 
abedrdity of sending to a place that which akeady 
abounds there, water to the eea, fagote to the wood : 
and English of conrse it is in the outward garment 
which it wears ; but in its innermost being it be- 
longs to the whole world and to all times. Thus 
tiie Greeks said : OwU to Athena^* Attica abound- 
ing with these birds — the Kabbis: Enchani'nient$ 
to,Egyjpt, Egypt being of old Jesteomed the head- 
quarters of all magic — the Orientals: P^perto 
Hindoitcm — and in t^e middle ages they had this 
proverb: Indulgences to Some, Home being the 
centre and source of this spiritual traffic — and 
these.by no means exhaust the list. 

Here are some other variations of the same de- 
Bcnption, though not mnning through quite 60 
many languages. Thus compare the German, Who 
lets one sit on his shoulders, shaU have Aim prea- 
enUy sit on his head,f with the Italian, ^ thent 
suffer a calf to le laid on thee, within a little 
they'll cla/p on the cow,f and again with the Span- 

* rXifciu lit 'AWniic. 

f War nth »at iei Acbsel sitzen lant, dem sitzt man n»cUier anf 
d«B) Kopfe. 
. t S« ti lani avttti in ipalla il ritello, qnindi ■ pooo ti is«tt«nui 
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ish, Give me where I may sit down ; I wUl make 
where I may lie down* They all three plainly con- 
taia one and the same faint, that it iB advieabie to 
resist andae liberties at the outset, but under how 
rich and humorous a variety of forma. Not very 
different are these that follow. We say ; Daub 
yourself with honey, and yoi^ll he covered with 
Jties — the Danes : Make, yourself an ass, and you'll 
haroe every man's sack on your shoulders — while 
the French : Who makes himself a sheep, the wolf 
devours him-^ — and the Persians: Be not all sugar, 
or the world will swallow thee up — to which -they 
add, however, as its necessary complement, nor yet 
all wormwood, or the world wiU spit thee out-X 
Or again, we are content to say without a figure : 
The receiver's as bad as the thief — bat the French : 
Se sins as much who holds t/te saeh, as he who puts 
into it\ — and the Germans: Me who holds the 
ladder is as guilty as he who m,ount^ the wall.^ 
Or once more, the Ttusaians say: Call a peasant 
" Brother," he'll demand to be called "Father" — 
tbeltaliane: Give a peasant your Jmger,he'U grasp 
gour fst.^ Many languages have this proverb: 

* Dame dande me auente, qne jo har£ donde me smnte. 
f Qui se bit brcbia, le loap le maDge. 

X Tliere ia ■ Catalan proverb io th« same effect: Qui de tot m 
moll, da tot es fait. 

I Autant pfloho eelui qni tjent le aao, que celni qui mat dedoDt. 
§ W«r die Laiter bait, iat so scbuldig wie der Dieb. 
^ A! Tillano, u gli po^ i1 jito, ei prende la maoo. 
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God gives the cold according to the cloth'* it is 
very beautiful, bnt attains not to the tender beauty 
of onr own: Ood tempers th^ -wind to the shorn 
lami. 

And, as in that last example, so not seldom wiU 
there be an evident superiority of a proverb in one 
language over one, which however resembles it 
closely in another. Moving in the same sphere, it 
will yet be richer, fuller, deeper. Thns our own, 
A Inimt child fears the fire, is good ; but that of 
many tongues, A scalded dog fears cold water^ is 
better still, Oura does but express that those who 
have suffered once will henceforward be timid in 
respect of that same thing from which they have 
suffered ; but that other the tendencyto exaggerate 
such fears, ao that now they shall fear even where 
no fear is. And the fact that so it will be, clothes 
itself in an almost infinite variety of forma. Thus 
one Italian proverb says: A dog which has heen 
heaten with a stick, is afraid of its shadow ; and 
anolier, which could only have had its birth in the 
snnnysonth, where the glancing but harmless lizard 
80 often darts across your path : lie who has Veen 
bitten hy a serpent, is alarmed hy a lizard.\ With 
a little variation from this, the Jewish Rabbis had 
eaid long before : He who has heen hitten hy a ser- 

'TXtM doniie le Itoid uloole drap. — CiUlacukl uaDtseirrioAoino 
ftnda veetido. 

f Coi <erps moaiea, lucarta teme. 
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pent, is afraid of a rope'p end / even that which 
"bears bo remote a reBembiance to a serpent as this 
does, ehall now inepire him with terror ; and the 
Cingalese, still expressing the same thought, bat 
vith imagery borrowed from their own tropic clime : 
7%6 man icho has received a heating from a jEre- 
hrand, rwis o/idoaj at aight of a frefy. 

Some of our Lord's sayings contain the same le»> 
sons which the proverbs of the Jewish Kabbia con- 
tained already; for he was wUling to bring forth 
even &om Am treafiory, things old as well aa new ; 
bnt it is very instructive to observe how tfiey ao- 
qnire in his mouth a dignity and decorum, which, 
it may be, they wanted before. We are all familiar 
with that word in the Sermon on the Mount, " Who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain." The Eabbis bad a proverb to matchj lively 
and piquant enough, bnt certainly lacking the 
gravity of this, and which never coald have &llen 
£*om the same lips : ^ th/y neighbor eaU thee an 
-ase,jnit apacTcsaddle on thy hac&f do not, that is, 
withdraw thyself from the wrong, bnt rather go 
forward to meet it. For thus, in least as in greatest, 
it was His to make all things new. 

Sometimes a proverb, without changing its shape 
altogether, will yet on the lips of different nations 
he slightly modified ; and these modifications, slight 
as often they are, may not the less be eminently 
characteristic. Thus, in English we say, Ths river 
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paitj and God/orffotten, to expreBS with bow moara- 
fiil a freqaencj He whose assistaoce was iovoked, 
it maj have been earaestly, in the inomeDt of peril, 
is remembered no more, so soon ae hj bis belp tbe 
danger has been sormouoted. The Spaniards have 
tbe proverb too ; but it is with them : TAe river 
past, the saint J'oTffoiten,* the saints being in Spain 
more prominent objects of invocation than God. 
And tbe Italian form of it sounds a still sadder 
depth of ingratitude : The peril past, the saint 
mocked /f the towb made to Mm in peril remaining 
unperformed in safety ; and he treated something as 
ve are told that Jono was treated by Mandrabnlns, 
the Samian ; who, having under her auspices dis- 
covered a gold mine, in his instant gratitude vowed 
to her a golden ram ; which be presently exchanged 
in intention for a silver one ; and this for a very 
email brass one ; and this for nothing at all ; the 
rapidly descending scale of whose gratitude, with 
the entire disappearance of his tiiank-offering, might 
very profitably live in our memories, as so perhaps 
it would be less likely to repeat itself in onr hves. 

* EI rio paMulo, el unto olvidado. 
t Paiuto il pnutot gabbato U wutOk 
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LECTURE lit 

THE POSTBT, WIT, AND WIEDOIL, OF PBOVEBB6. 

In the first of these lectures, I considered the form 
and outward generation of the proverb ; in ray sec- 
ond, the proverbs of different nations in their rela- 
tion to each other. In my three lectures which re- 
main, I shall strive to justify the attention which I 
have claimed on their behalf from you, not merely 
by appealing to the authority of others, who at dif- 
ferent times have prized and made much of them, 
but by bringing out and setting before you, so far 
aa I have the skill to do it, some of their leading 
merits. Their wit, their wisdom, their poetry, the 
delicacy, the fairness, the raanlineas, which charac- 
terize many, their morality, their theology, will all 
by turns come under our consideration. , Yet shall 
I beware of presenting them to you as though they 
embodied these nobler qualities only. I shall not 
keep out of sight that there are proverbs coarse, 
selfish, nnjust, cowardly, profane ; " maxims" wholly 
undeserving of the honor implied by that name.* 
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Still as my pleasure, and I doubt not yours, is rather 
with the wheat than with tho chaff, I Bliall prefer to 
dwell in the main od the nobler features which they 
offer. 

Whatever is from the people, or truly for the 
people — whatever either springs from their boBom, 
or ha^ been cordially accepted by them — etill more, 
whatever unites both these conditions — will have 
poetry, imagination, in it For little as the people's 
craving after wholesome nutriment of the imagina- 
tive faculty, and after an entrance into a fairer and 
more harmonious world than that sordid and con- 
fused one with which often they are surrounded, is 
duly met and satisfied, still they yearn after all this 
with an honest, hearty yeamiug, which mast put to 
shame the palled indifference, the only affected eu- 
thosiasm of too many, whose opportunities of culti- 
vating this glorious faculty have been so immeas- 
urably greater than theirs. This being so, and prov- 
erbs being, as we have seen, the sayings that have 
found favor with the people, their peculiar inherit- 
ance, we may be quite sure that there will be po- 
etry, imagination, passion, in them. So much we 
might affirm beforehand : our examination of them 
■will confirm the confidence which we have been 
bold to entertain. 

Hius we may expect to find that they will con- 
tain often bold imagery, striking comparisons ; and 
Buch they do. Let serve as an e^mple our own. 
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Oray hmrs are death's hlowomt; or the Italian, 
Time M an inaudible file ;* or the Greek, Man a 
iubble, which Jeremy Taylor has expanded into 
6Hch glorious poetrj in the opening of the Sbly 
Dying; oz that Turkish proverb, which has been 
quoted already in another connection : DeaiK it a 
Mack caimel which hnede at every num's gate ; to 
take up, that is, the burden of a coffin there; or 
^8 Arabic one, worthy of Mecca's prophet him- 
self, and of the earnestness with which he realized 
Gehenna, whatever else he may have come short 
in: There are no fans in hell; or this one, also 
from the East : Sold all skirta of thy mantle eas 
tended when heaven is raining gold; do not fail, 
that is, to improve to the uttermost the happier cri- 
ses of thy spiritual life ; or this one, carrent in the 
middle ages : Whose life Ughtena, his words thun- 
der ;'\ or, once more, this Chinese; Towers are 
measured hy their shadows, and great men hy their 
ealuTnniators ; however, this last may have some- 
what of an artificial air as tried by oar standard of 
the proverb. 

There may be poetry in a play upon words; and 
SQch we shall hardly fail to see in that beautiful 
Spanish proverb : £a verdad es siem^e verde, 
which I must leave in its original form ; for were I 

* D tempo A una liDU aorda. 

t Cojut Tit* fnlgor, cjui verba tMiitnw. Ot Hark ifi. If ; *U 
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to tranBlate it, The truth it alwattfa green, its charm 
and chief beauty would be looked for m vain. It 
finds itB pendant and complement in another, which 
I must also despair of adequately rendering : Gloria 
vanaflorece, y no grema ; which would exprese this 
truth, namely, that vain glory can shoot np into 
Btalk and ear, but can never attain to the full grain 
in the ear. Nor can we, I think, refdee the title of 
poetry to thie eastern provwb, in which the wish 
that a woman may triumph over her enemies clothes 
itself thns : May her enemies stumile over her hairf 
— may she flourish so, may her hair, the outward 
sign of this prosperity, grow bo rich and long, may 
it so sweep the ground, that her detractors and per- 
secntors may be entangled by it and fall. 

A.nd then, how exquisitely witty many proverbs 
are ! Thus, not to speak of one familiar to us all, 
which is perhaps the quten of all proverbs, MeU is 
paved with good intentumg, take this Scotch one : 
A man may love his house well without riding on 
the ridge; it is enough for a wise man to know 
what is precious to himself, without making him- 
self ridiculous by evermore proclaiming it to the 
world ; or this of onr own : When the devil is dead, 
he never toimts a chief mourner ; in other words, 
there is no abuse so cnormons, no evil so great, but 
that the interests or passions of some will bo so 
bound np with its continuance that they will lament 
its extinction ; or this Italian : When rogues go in 
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prooe98i<m, the devil holds the cross;* when evil 
men have it thus far their own way, then woret is 
beet, and in the inverted hierarchy which is then Bet 
up the foremost in badness is foremost also in such 
honor as is going. Or consider this German one, 
in which the tender mercies of the feudal lords, of 
whom one is supposed to be speaking, are excel- 
lently parodied : One maiiSt not he too hard on the 
peasants — hew off his hands and hiafeet.^ Here 
is another from the same quarter, noting with slight- 
est exaggeration a measure of charity which is only 
too common : He will swallow an egg, and give 
away the shells in alms. The Spaniards have a 
cognate proverb : Zet that which is lost lye for Ood; 
one that to ns will be only witty, indeed only intel- 
ligible, when we know the story of its birth ; biit 
which then will be owned to touch with finest skill 
some of the subtlest treaclferies of th.' heart. The 
story is this, as given by the leading Spanish com- 
mentator on the proverbs of his nation : The father 
of a family, making his will and disposing of his 
goods upon his death bed, ordained concerning a 
certain cow whicli had strayed, and had been now 
for a long time missing, that if it were found, it 
should be for his children ; if otherwise, for God : 
and hence the proverb, Let that which is lost he for 
God, arose. 

* Quindo i furbi Tsnoo in proceoloi 

\ Der Bauer ftt nit la vsrderbea : s 
FumbI). 
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Hie wit of proverbs spares few or none. They 
are, as may be supposed, especially intolerant of 
fools. Wesaj: Fools grow without watering ; no 
need therefore of adulation or flattery, to qnioken 
them to a ranker growth ; and the Russians : Fools 
are not planted or sowed,- they grow of themselws ; 
while the Spaniards: If foUy w&re a pain, there 
would he crying in every house;* and thej have 
further an exquisitely witty one on leanied folly as 
the most intolerable of all follies : A fool, unless he 
knows Latin, is never a great fool.\ 

Their shafts of pointed satire are directed with an 
admirable impartiality against men of every degree, 
so that none of us will be found to have wholly es- 
caped. To pass over those, and they are exceed- 
ingly nnmeroBB, which are aimed at the members 
of the monastic orders, I must fain hope that tlus 
Bohemian one, directed against the clergy, is not 
true ; for it certainly does not argue in us a very 
forgiving temper in cases where we have been, or 
fancy ourselves to have been, wronged. It is as 
follows : ^ you have offended a clerk, kiU him ; 
else you never will have peace with him.X Nor do 

* Si la lamm fueie dolnrea, en oada cua darisn vocea. 
f TonM, un aaber Latin, nuacB es gran tODto. ' 

t It is Hum wlio, deuouticing the siiia of the clergj of his daj, haa 
preMrred tliia proverb for ue: Malum prov erbium cniitrn noBconfini- 
ernnl^ djcente^ Si offenderii clerionin, interfice eum; allaa nDnquiEn 
habebia pttocm cum illo. Another proTerb of an iofluite Tit is thii 
Bpaniah: For las lialdai del vicario aulfe el diablo a1 oapipiuiario. 
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physiciane appear, in the middle agea, to have been 
in very high reputation for piety ; for a Latin medi- 
eval proverb boldlj proclaims: Where there art 
three phyaioians, there are two atheists.'* And aa 
for lawyers, thia one, Xiegieta, neqv/iata, expreesea 
itaelf not with snoh brevity only, buf with ench 
downright plainneBS of speech, that I shall excnse 
myself from attempting to render it into English. 
Nor do other sorts and conditions of men escape ; 
thoB of the miller tiie G-ermans have a proverb: 
What so bold as a miller's neckcloth, wMoh takes a 
thief "by the throai every morning ?f Even-handed 
jnstice might perhaps require that I should find 
caps for -other heads; and it is not that such are 
wanting, nor yet out of fear lest any should be of- 
fended, but only because I must needs hasten on- 
ward, that I leave this part of my subject without 
forther development 

Wbat a fine knowledge of the human heart will 
ik^ij often display I I know not whether this Per- 
sian saying on the subtleties of pride is a proverb 
in the very strictest sense of the word, but it is for- 
cibly uttered : Thou shcHt sooner detect am, ant mo- 
ving in the dark night on the Hack ewrth, than ail 
the motions of pride in thy heart. And on the 
wide reach of this sin the Italians say: If prida 

* Ubi trea medid, duo sthM. 

f Bebsl : Dioitiir in proverbia noitro ; nihil mm audaaiiu bdndo 
molitorij, nun oinid tempora matntiDo fnrMn oollo apprtbendat 
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w&re as arty how mdny gradvaiee we thould have t* 
md how excellent and Bearchliig is this word of 
&eir8 on the different ehapee which this Proteaa 
Bin will assDme : There are who despise pride with 
{/^greater pride,f one which might almost seem to 
have been founded on the etory^ of Diogenes, who, 
treading under his feet a rich carpet of Flato'e, ex- 
claimed, " Thus I trample on the ostentation of Pla- 
to." — "With an ostentation of thine own," waa the 
other's excellent retort; even-ice on another ocear 
sion he observed, with admirable wit, that he saw 
the pride of the cynic peeping through the rents of 
his mantle ; for indeed pride is something which 
can array itself as easily in rags as in pnrple ; the 
lowest place and the last is of itself no security at 
all for homilitj ; and, oat of a sense of this, we say 
well : As proud go hehdnd aa "before. 

Sometimes, in their subtle observation of Mfe, 
they arrive at conclnaions which we wonld very 
willingly qoestion or reject, but to which it is im- 
possible to refuse a certain amount of assent. Thns 
it is with the very striking German proverb : Ont 
foe is too many- a h/undred frienda are toofew-X 
There speaks out in this a sense of how much more 
acHve a principle in this world will hate be some- 
times than love. The hundred friends will wieh 

* Se la luperbis fosae arte, qnanti Dottori avreiniDO. 
t Tal aprema la anperbia con una tnagf^or auperbia. 
X Ein feind iat ed vid; mid handert (reonde aind m weni^ 
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you well ; but the one foe will do yon ill. Their 
benerolence will bo ordinarily paBsive ; liia malev- 
olence will be cofiBtantly active ; it will be animot- 
ity, or spiritedneaa in evil. The proverb will have 
its nse, if we are Btirred up by it to prove it untme ; 
to show that, in very many cases at least, there is 
no sQch blot as it affirms on the scutcheon of friend- 
Bhip. In the same rank of unwelcome proverbs I 
most range this Persian one : Of four things ewry 
man. has more than he knows : of sine, of debts, of 
years, cmd of foes ; and this Spanish : One father 
can support ten children ; ten children can not sup- 
port one father I which, in so far as it rests upon a 
certain ground of truth, suggests a painful reflec- 
tion in regard of the less strength which there mnst 
be in the filial than in the paternal affection, since. 
to the one those acts of aelf-sa jrificing love are easy, 
which to the other are hard, and often impossible. 
But yet, seeing that it is the order of God's provi- 
dence in the world that fathers should in all cases 
support children, while it is the exception when 
children are called to support parents, one can only 
admire that wisdom which has made the instincts 
of natural affection to run rather in the descending 
than in the ascending line ; a wisdom to which thia 
proverb, though with a certain exaggeration of the 
facts, bears -witneaa. 

How exquisitely delicate is the touch of this 
French proverb ; It is easy to go afoot, when on* 
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leads one's horse iy the hridle.* How fine an insight 
into tlie inner workings of tlie human heart is here t 
It is easy to stoop from atat«, when that state may bo 
reenmed at will ; easy for one to part with luxuries 
and indulgences which he only parts with exactly 
BO long as it may please himself. No reason indeed 
is to be found in this comparative easiness for the 
not "going afoot;" on the contrary, it may be a 
most profitable exercise ; bnt every reason for not 
esteeming the doing ao too highly, nor setting it in 
Talne beside the trudging upon foot of him who has 
no horse to fall back on st whatever moment he 
may please. 

There is, and always must be, some^rongh work 
to be done in the world — rongh, but not theroforo 
in the least ignoble ; and the schemes, so daintily 
conceived, of a Inxurions society, which repose on 
a tacit assumption that nobody shall have to do 
this work, are touched with a fine irony in this Ara-" 
bic proverb : If I am master, a/nd thou art master, 
who shall drive the asses ?t 

And proverbs, witty in themselves, often become 
wittier still in their application — gema that acquire 
new brilliancy from their setting, or from some 
novel light in which they are Iield, No writer that 
I know of has a happier skill in thus adding wit to 

• n eat aisd ■i'altsri pied, qnand on tient son eheval par la bridei 

t The Gellegnn proverb, "Tou s ladj, I a lady, who shall drire 
dia h(^ a-field !" ("Vos dona, 70 dona, quea botara a poroa foral'^ 
ii anty a variatios of tkit. 
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the wItt; than Fuller the chnrcb-hiBtomn. For in- 
Otsnce, bo is describing all tbe indignation, oatcries, 
remonetrancefi, wbich tbe tiiousand-fold extortions, 
tbe intolerable exactions of tbe papal see gave birth 
to in England during tbe reigns of such eubfiervieat 
kings as our tliird Henry ; yet he will not have his 
readers to suppose that tbe popes fared a wbit tbe 
worse for all this outcry wbich was raised against 
them : not so, for The fox thrvoes best when ke ia 
moat cursed;* the very loudness of the clamor was 
itself rather an evidence bow well they were faring. 
Or again, he is telling of that duke of Buckingham, 
well known to us through Shakespeare's "Bicbard 
m.," who, having helped tbe tyrant to a throne, 
afterward took mortal displeasure against him ; 
which, however, he sought to hide in tbe deep of . 
his heart, but in vain ; for, as Fuller observes. It ia 
hard to ludt before a cripple. ' The arch-hypocrite 
Kicbard, he to whom dissembling was as a second 
nature, saw through and detected at once tbe shal- 
low Buckingham's clumsier deceit And tbe Church 
Siatory abounds with similar happy applications. 

But the glory of proverbs, that, perhaps, which 
strikes us most forcibly and most often in regard of 
them, is then: shrewd cofi^mon sense, the sound 
wisdom for tbe management of our own lives, and 
of oor intercourse with our fellows, wbich so many 

* A proverb of manj tongaea beudea onr own ; thni in tbe lUI- 
ian: Qiuuito piA U volpe b m*lad«lta, tanto ms^or preda ft. 
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of them contftin. In truth, there is no region of 
practical life which they do not occupy, for vhich. 
they do not supply some wise hints, and connaels,. 
and warnings. *' Adages," indeed, according to the 
more probable etymology of that word, they are 
apt for action and DBe.* 

Thas, how many of these popular sayings, and 
what good ones there are on the wiadom of gOTem- 
ing the tongue — I speak not now of those urging 
the duty, though such are by no means wanting — 
bat- the wisdom, prudence, and profit, of knowing 
how to keep silence as well as how to epeak. The 
Persian, perhaps, is familiar to many: Speech is 
aUvem, silenee is golden ; with which we may com- 
pare the Italian: He wh» speaks, sows; he who 
keeps silence, reaps ;\ and on the safety that is in 
silence, I know none happier than another from the 
same quarter, and one most truly characteristic : 
Silence was never written down/^ while the irrev- 
ocableness of the word spoken is set oat by many 
striking comparisons ; it is the arrow firom the bow, 
the stone from the sling, and can as little be re- 
called as these.j Oar own. He who aays what he 
likes, shall hear what he does not Uke, gives a fiir- 
ther motive for self-government in speech ; and this 

'.Adsgia, ad agendum apta. This is the etymologj of the word 
pnea bj FeetDe. 
f Chi parlDi B«mlns, ohi tsee raoeoglie. 
% n tacer non fd mai BOritt*. 
I Palabra de boc^piedra da bondo. 
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Spaniah one is io a higlier strain : The evil whiok 
issues from thy mouth, fails into thy hosiym,.* Kor 
is it enough to abstain oursolvea from all Buch 
words; we moat liot make ourselFes partakers in 
those of otherSj which it is only too easy to do ; for, 
aa the Chinese have said very well : Se who laughs 
at <m impertinence, makes himself its accomplice. 

And then in proverbs not a few what proEtable 
warnings have we against the fruits of evil compan- 
ionebip, aa in that homely one of our own : ITe that 
lies down with dogs, shall rise up with fUas ; or, 
again, in the old Hebrew one : Two dry sticks vnli 
set on fire one green ; or, in anotlier from the East, 
whieh has to do with the same tlieme, and showa 
whither such companionship will lead; Se thai 
taksa the raven for a guide, shaU lighi upon car- 
rion. 

What warnings do many contain against unrea- 
sonable expectations, against a looking for perfec- 
tion in a world of imperfection, and generally a de- 
manding of more from life than life can yield I We 
note Tcry well the folly of one addicted to this, say- 
ing : Me ewpeets better bread than cm he made of 
•voheai; "and the Portuguese : He that wiU have a 
horse without fa/vU, let him. go afoot. Again, what 
a good word of caution in respect of the wisdom of 
considering oftentimes a step which, being once 
taken, is taken for ever, lies in the following BoB- 
* El mal qoe ds tu boon ule, ea tn hdo m eae. 
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nan proverb: Meaavre thy cloth ten times ; thoti 
eaiMt out it hut once. And in this Spanish the final 
iflsnes of procraatination are well set forth : Sy the 
»treet of " £y-(md-iy" one arrives at the house of 
"J^Tevery* And here is a word which we owe to 
Italj, and which, laid to heart, might keep men ont 
of lawsuits, or, being in them, from refusing to ac- 
cept tolerable terms of accommodation : The robes 
of lauyyera are lined with the obstinacy of suitors.\ 
Other words of wisdom aiid warning, for so I muet 
esteem them, are these — this, on the danger of 
being overset by prosperity : Everythi/ng may be 
home, except good fortwtie ;% or of forgetting its 
author: In prosperity no ali^vra ajnoke ;\ this, on 
the disgrace which will, sooner or later, follow upon 
dressing ourselves out in intellectual finery that 
does not belong to us : Who arrays himsejf in oth- 
«r men's garments, they atrip him in the middle of 
the street;^ he is detected and laid bare when and 
where detection is most shameful. And here is a 
German proverb on the importance of knowing one 
thing well, rather than many things ill : The master 
of one trade wiU st^pport a wife and seven children ! 
the master of seven will not support himself.^ 

* For 1^ etUe de deepuea u tr i In can da nuueo. 
f Le Testi degl' svTOnati sodo fodraCe dell' ostinazion dei liUguitL 
X C^i cosa si sopporta, eneetto it buon t«mpo. 
I Nella proiperit4 noD fnmano gl' altan. 
g Qoien oon ropa ag«na ae viete, en la calla u qneda encneroa. 
^ Meiiter eiDerKniiBt nabrtWeibaiidBieben Kinder; Ueiiterder 
lieban Eil^te nalirt aich aelber nielit. , 
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Of the same miscellaaeons character, and derlred 
&om qaartra^ the most diverse, but all of them of 
an excellent sense or shrewdness, are the fpUowiDg. 
This is ftom Italy : Who sees not t/te hottom, let Mm 
not pass the water.* Thi8 is current among the freo 
blacks of Hayti : Before crosdng the river, do not 
ourse the crocodile's mother f''^ provoke not wanton- 
ly those in whose power you presently may be. 
This is Spanish : Call me not " olive," Hll you see 
me gathered ;X being nearly parallel to our own: 
Praise a fair day at night ; and this French : Take 
the Jvrst ad/vice of a woman, and not the second ;\ 
a proverb of much wisdom;" for in processes of rea- 
soning, out of which the second counsels would 
spring, women may and will be inferior to ua ; bnfc 
in intuitions, moral ones above all, they surpass ns 
far. They have what Montaigne ascribes to them 
in a remarkable word, Vesprit primesauHer — that 
which, if it is to take its prey, must take it at the 
first bonnd. 

And I can not bat think that for as many as are 
seeking diligently to improve their time and oppor- 
tonities of knowledge, with at the same time little 

' Chi non Tcde i1 foodo, non passi I'Mcqna. 

f Avant trererai^ rivier, pu juri maman esimtii. His and an- 
oUier Hajtian proverb irhioh I quoU, I have (leriTed from a ourioni 
article, " Le* Matin H la LitUraitire Nigrtt," hj Otutave D'Alao^ 
in llie Remie dei Deux Monde), Mai 16". I8G2. 

} Ho mi digBB olira, hasts que me veas cogida. 

I Prenda la premier lioiiaeil d'oua femme, at Don le aeeood. 
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oif either which they can call their owb, a very use- 
ful hint and warning against an error which liea 
very near, is contained in the little Latin proverb : 
Compendia, diapendia. Not indeed for them only, 
hat for all and in numberless respects it often proves 
true that a short cnt may be a very long way home ; 
yet the proverb can never be applied better than 
to those little catechisms of science, those skeleton 
outlines of histoiy, those epitomes of all useful infor- 
mation, those thousand delusive short cuts to the 
attainment of that knowledge which can indeed 
only be acquired by those who travel on the king's 
highway, on the old, and as I must still call it, the 
royal road of patience, of perseverance, and of toil. 
Surely these compendia, so meager and so hungry, 
■with little food for the intellect, with less for the af- 
fections, we may style with fullest right dtspendiOf 
wasteful as they generally prove of whatever time 
and labor, and money, is bestowed upon them. 

And being on the subject of books and the choice 
of books, let me put before you a proverb, and in 
this reading age a very serious one ; it comes to us . 
from Italy, and it says : There is no worse robher 
than a lad book.* Indeed, none worse, nor so bad ; 
other robbera may spoil us of our money, but this 
one of our "goods" — of our time at any rate, even 
aSsumiug the book to be only negatively bad ; bat 
of how much more of our principles, our faith, our 
* Non T* £ il pcggior l&dro d' un MttiTo libro. 
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purity of heart, ettpposing its b&dDesB to be podtiTe, 
and not negative only ! 

Here are one or two prudent words on education : 
j4 child may have too much of its mother's hlessing. 
Yes, for that hlessing may he do blessing, but rather 
a corse, if it take the shape of foohrfi and fond in- 
dulgence ; and in the same strain is this German : 
Setter the child weep thojn the father.* And this, 
like many others, is found in so many tongues, that 
it can not be ascribed to one rather than another: 
There is more in the garden than the gardener ever 
sowed. It is a proverb for many, but most of all for 
parents and teachers, that they lap not themselvea 
in a false dream of security, as though nothing was 
at work or growing in the minds of the young in . 
their guardianship, but what they themselves had 
sown there, as though there was not another who 
might very well have sown his tares beside and 
among any good seed of their sowing. At the same 
time the proverb has also its happier side. There 
may be, there often are, better things also in this 
, garden than ever the earthly gardener set there — 
seeds of the more immediate sowing of God, In 
either of its aspects this proverb is one deserving 
to be laid to heart. 

Proverbs will sometimes outrun and implicitly 
anticipate conclusions which are only after long 
etmggles and efforts arrived at as the formal and 

* & bt b«aHr, &U £iDd wcia« dran der Titer. 
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nndotibted conviction of all thoughtful men. After 
how long a conflict has that been eetablished aa a 
maxini in political economy, wliich the brief Italian 
proverb long ago announced : Oold''a worth is gold.* 
What millions npon milliona of national wealth have 
been as good as thrown into the sea, from the ina- 
bility of those who have had the destinies of nations 
in their hands to graep this simple proposition, that 
everything which could purchase money, or which 
money would purchase, was as really wealth ae the 
money itself I What forcing of national industriea 
into unnatural channels has resulted from this — 
what mischievous restrictions in the baying and sel- 
ling of one people with another 1 Nay, can the 
truth which this proverb affirms be said even now 
to be accepted without gainsaying — ao long as the 
talk about the balance of trade being in favor of or 
against a people, aa the fear of draining a country 
of its gold, still survive? 

Here is a proverb of many tongues ; Ona sword ' 
keeps another in. its scabhardf — surely a far wisw 
and far manlier word than the puling yet mischiev- 
onB babble of our shallow peace-societies, which, 
white they profess to embody, and they only to em- 
body, the true Spirit of Christianity, jH-ocIaim them- 
selves in fact ignorant of all which it teaches ; for 

• Oro *, cha oro Tdle ; and eacae of llie gold-digger* mny find thi* 
also tiae : Pi& vale gaadagnar id loto die perder ia oro> 
f Dna (pada lien 1* iltra nel fodro. 
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tiiey dream of having peace tho frait, while the evil 
root out of which have grown all the wars and fight- 
ings that have ever been in the world — namely, the 
lasts which stir in men's members — remains as vig- 
orouB as atrong aa ever. Not so — it is not they 
that are the peacemakers : in tho face of an evil 
world, and of a world determined to contintte in its 
evil, S& who hears the sword, and though he fain 
would not, yet knows how, if need be, to wield it, 



Let me add another proverb which has its bear- 
ing on a snbjoct which is occapying all patriot 
hearts in England at this present time ; Fwr-off wa- 
ter will not .quench near fire.^ They who watch 
for and are answerable to this nation for its safety, ' 
and not its safety only, but the inviolated honpr of 
its shores, have laid to heart, if not the prbverb, yet 
at all events the tmth which it embodies, and have 
well resolved that an English fleet shall guard oar 
English coasts. For let us only suppose that a 
blow were struck at the empire's heart, at the home 
and sanctuary of its greatness — no improbable sup- 
position when force and fraud are met together, and 
are watching their opportunity to strike it — what 
profit would it be then that her mighty armaments 
covered the distant seas — that her soldiers were 
winning comparatively barren victories in A&ica 



* Qui ports ifit, porte paix 

I Acqoa lontana dod spegD« taoat vioiiio. 
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and India, i The far-off water, as this proverb warns 
UB, 'woald altogether he useleeB for qneDching the 
near fire. 

One of the most remarkable featnres of a good 
proverb is the singnlar variety of applications which 
it will admit, which indeed it challenges and invites. 
Not lying on the surface of things, bnt going deep 
down to their hearty you will find it capable of be- 
ing applied again and again, and nnder circnm- 
Btances the most diflferent ; like the gift of which 
Solomon spake, " whithersoever it tnmeth, it pro8- 
pereth ;" or like a diamond cnt and polished npon 
many sides, which rcfiects and re&acts the light 
npoE every one. There can be no greater mistake 
than the attempt to tie it down and restrict it to a 
■ single application, when indeed the very character 
of it is that it is ever finding or making new onw 
for itself. 

It is nothing strange that with words of Eternal 
Wisdom this shonid be so, and in respect of them 
my assertion needs not a proof I will, notwith- 
standing, take as a first confirmation of that which 
I have just affirmed, a scriptural proverb, one which 
fell Irom the Lord's lips in his last prophecies about 
Jerusalem ; " Wheresoever the carcase is, there will 
tie eagles be gathered together" (Matt. xxlv. 38). 
Who would venture to say that he had exhausted 
the meaning of this wonderful saying? For is it 
not properly inexhaustible? All history is a com- 
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ment on theae words. Wherever there ia a church 
or a people, abandoned bj the spirit of life, and 
eo a carcaee, tainting the atmosphere of God's moral 
world, around it assemble the minieters and messen- 
gers of Divine justice, "the eagles" (or vultures 
more strictly, for the trae eagle does not feed on 
aught bat what itself has slain), the scfiveagers of 
God's moral world; scenting oat as by a mysteri- 
ous instinct the prey from afar, and charged to re- 
move presently the offence out of the way. This 
proverb, for the saying has passed upon the lips of 
men, and thos has become such, is being fulfilled 
evermore. The wicked Canaanites vrere the carcase, 
when the children of Israel came into their land, the 
commissioned eagles that should remove them oat 
of sight. At a later day the Jews were themselves 
flie carcase, and the Bomans die eagles ; while in 
the progress of decay, when the Homan empire had 
quite lost the spirit of life, and those virtues of the 
family and the nation which had deservedly made 
it great, the northern tribes, the eagles now, came 
down upon it, to tear it limb from limb, and make 
room for a new creation that should grow up in ita 
stead. Again, the Persian empire was the carcase ; 
Alexander and his ATacedonian hosts the eagles that 
by sare instinct gathered round it to complete its 
doom. The Greek church in the seventh century 
was too nearly a carcase to escape the destiny of 
endi, and the armies of Islam scented their prey, 
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and divided it among them. In modern times Po- 
land was, I fear, Biich a carcase ; and this one may 
affirm witliont in the least palliating their crime 
who partitioned it; for it might have been just for 
it to Buffer, what yet it was moat nnrighteous for 
others to inflict. Nay, where do yoa not find an 
illustration of this proverb, from such instances on 
the lai^est scale, as these, down to that of the silly 
and profligate heir, surrounded by sharpers and 
blacklegs, and preyed on by these? Everywhere it 
is true that, Wheresoever the carcase is, there wiU 
the eagles he gathered together. 

Or, again, consider such a proverb as the short 
but well-known one : Extremes meet. Short as it 
is, it is yet a motto on which whole volumes might 
be written, which is finding its illustration every 
day — in small and in great — in things trivial and 
in things most important — in the histories of single 
men, and in those of nations and of churches. Con- 
sider some of its every-day fulfilments' — ^old aga 
ending in second childhood — cold performing the 
effects of heat, and scorching as heat would have 
done — the extremities alike of joy and of grief 
finding utterance in tears — the second singular 
*' thou" instead of the plural "you," employed in 
more languages than one to inferiors and to Gk>d, 
never to ecjuals ; just as servants and children are 
alike called by the Christian name, but not those 
who stand in the midway of intimacy between them. 
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Or, to take Bomo further iUustratioua from the mor- 
al world, of extremes meeting : observe how often 
thoae who begin their Uvea as spendthrifta end 
them as misers; how often the flatterer and the 
calammator meet in the same person — out of a 
sense of which the ItaHans sAy well : WAo paintB 
tne hefore, Mac&ens me lehimd.* Observe how 
those who to-day would sacrifice to Paul as a god, 
will to-morrow atone him as a maletactor. (Acts 
xiv.' 18, 19 ; cf. xxviii. 4-6.) Or aee again in what 
close alliance hardness and softness, cruelty and 
self-indulgence, are continuallj found ; or, in law, 
how the sujnmumjua becomes the aumma injuria, 
as in the case of Shylock's pound of flesh, which 
was indeed no more than was in the bond. Or ob- ' 
eerre, on a greater scale, as so lately in France, 
how a wild and irantio democracy may be trans- 
formed by the base trick of a conjuror into an atro- 
cious military tyranny .f Or read thoughtfully the 
history of the church and of the sects, and you will 
not iail to note what things apparently the most 
remote are yet in the most fearful proximity with 
one another : how often, for example, a false asceti- 
cism has issued in frantic outbreaks of fleshly lusts, 
and how those who seemed at one time ambitious 
to live lives above men, have ended in living lives 

* Chi dinanii mi pinge, ix dietro mi tinge. 

f How Bod vhj i( i« that extremes here meel^ and irb*! are the 
jDDer affiniliet between a demooraoj and a tjraniij, Plato hai woDl- 
dw&U; tmi«d, Btp,, ii, p. £17. 
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below beasts. Again, talre note of England at the 
EestoratioQ, exchanging tdl in a moment the sonr 
Btrictness of the puritans for a license and debauch- 
ery unknown to it before. With these examples 
before yott — not to speak of the many others which 
might be adduced — yoa will own, I think, that 
this proverb, Motremes meet, or its parallel, Too 
fao" east is west, reaches very far into the heart 
of things; and with this for the present I must 
conclude. 
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LECTURE IT. 

THE MORALITT OF FB0TEBB8. 

This- present lectnre I shall dedicate to a subject 
which we have not been able to leave wholly unr 
tonched until now, for it has offered itaelf to ue con- 
tinually ; but which hitherto we liave not regularly 
dealt with or considered ; I mean, the molality of 
proverbs. But how, it may be asked, can any 
general verdict be pronounced about them? In a 
family like theirs, spread bo widely over the face of 
the earth, are there not to be found noble and base, 
holy and profane, heavenly and earthly — yea, heav- 
enly, earthly, and devilish? What common judg- 
ment can he pronounced on all these J Evidently 
none. The only question, therefore, for oar con- 
sideration must be, whether there exists any such 
large and unquestionable preponderance, either of 
the better sort or of the worse, as shall give as a 
right to pronounce a verdict on the whole in their 
favor or against them, to affirm of them that their 
prevailing influence and weight is thrown into the 
balance of the good or of the evil. 

And here I am persuaded that no one can have 
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devoted any serionB attontion to this aspect of the 
subject, bat will own (and seeing how much popular 
morals are affected by popular proverbs, will own 
■with tbankfulness), that, not without serious excep- 
tions, yet etill in the main they range themselvea 
under the banners of the right and of the truth ; 
that of so many as move in an ethical sphere at all, 
many more are children of light than of darkness. 
Indeed, the comparative paucity of unworthy prov- 
erbs is a very noticeable fact, and one to the causes 
of which I shaU have presently to recur. At the 
eame time, certain distinctions and explanations are 
necessary here. "In the first place, I would not, 
when I aay this, in the least deny that an ample 
number of coarse proverbs are extant : it needs but 
to turn over a page or two of Eay's CoUecUon of 
English Proverbs, or indeed of any collection in 
any tongue, which has not been weeded carefully, to 
convince oneself of the fact; nor yet would I deny, 
that of these many may, more or less, live on the 
lips of men. Having their birth, for the most part, 
in a period of a nation's literature and Life, when 
men are much more plain-spoken, and have far 
fewer reticences than is afterward the case, it ia 
nothing strange that some of them, employing worda 
forbidden now, but not forbidden then, should sound 
coarse and indelicate enough in onr ears : while 
indeed there are others, the offence of which these 
considerations, while they may mitigate, are qnita 
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insnfiicient to excuse. But at the same time, gross 
words and images (I speak not of wanton ones), bad 
aa they maj be, are altogether different from im- 
moral maxims and rules of life. And it is these 
immoral maxims, unrighteous, selfish, or otherwise 
imworthy roles, of which I would affirm the number 
to be, not absolutely, but relatively small. 

And then further, in estimating the morality of 
proverbs, this also *ill claim not to be forgotten. 
In the same manner as coarse proverbs are not 
necessarily immoral, so the application which is 
made of a proverb by us may very often be hard- 
hearted and selfish, while yet the proverb itself is 
very far from so being. This lay not in it of primary 
intention, bat only by our abuse ; and in the cases 
of several, these two things, the proverb itself, and 
the ordinary employment of it, will demand to be 
kept carefnlly apart from one another. For in- 
stance : Me has made his hed, and now he muat lis 
on it — As he has brewed, so he must drink — As 
Tie has sown, so must he reap* — if these are em- 
ployed to justify us in refusing to save others, so 
&r as we may, from the consequences of their own 
folly, or imprudence, or even guilt, why then one 
can only say they are very ill employed ; and there 
are few of us with whom it would not have gone 

■ They h&ve for their Latin eqnivalenta Booh as these : Colo quod 
apUeti, ipd tibi nendnm eat. — Ut aemeDtem feecru, ila m«Ua.— Qni 
viDom bibi^ teoem bibat. 
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hardlj, had all thoee about us acted in the spirit of 
these proverbs so misinterpreted ; had they refased 
to mitigate for us, so far as they could, the conse- 
quences of our errors. But if the words are taken 
in their true sense, as homely annoiincemeDts of 
that law of divine retaliations in the world, accord- 
ing to which men shall eat of the fruit of their own 
doings, and be flUed with their own ways, who shall 
gainsay them ? What affirm they more than every 
page of Scripture, every turn of human life, is 
affirming too, namely, that the everlasting order of 
God's universe can not be violated with impunity, 
that there is a continual returning upon men of what 
they have done, and that in their history we may 
read their judgment? 

Charity begins at home, is another of these prov- 
erbs which may be, perhaps often is, made the plea 
of a selfish withholding of assistance from all but a 
few, whom we may include in our " at home," wliile 
sometimes the proverb receives a narrower inter- 
pretation still, and self, and self only, is accounted 
to be " at home." And yet, in truUi, what were 
that charity worth which did not begin at home, 
which did not preserve the divine order and propor- 
tion and degree? Not for nothing have we been 
grouped in families and neighborhoods; and he 
who will not recognise the divinely-appointed near- 
nesses to himself of some over others, who thinks 
to be a cosmopolite without being a patriot, a philan- 
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thropist without owning a distingniBhiiig love for 
them that are peculiarly "his own," who wonld 
thuB have a circumference without a centre, de- 
ceives his own heart, and afSrmiiig all men to be 
equally dear to him, is indeed Arming them to be 
, equally indifferent. Home, the family, this is as 
the hearth at which the affections, which are after^ 
ward to go forth and warm in a larger , circle, are 
themeelves to be kept lively atid warm ; and the 
charity which did not exerciee itself in ontcomings 
of kindness and love in the narrower, would he 
little likely to seek a wider range for itself: where- 
ever else it may end, and the larger its sphere the 
better, it must yet hegin at home. 

There are, again, proverbs which, from another 
point of view, might seem of an ignoble cast, and 
as calculated to lower the tone of morality among 
those who receive them ; proposing as tliey do 
secondary, and therefore unworthy, motives to aC' 
tions, which ought to be performed out of the 
highest. I mean such as this : ffonesty w the heat 
policy ; where honesty is commended, not because 
it is right, but because it is most prudent and poli- 
tic, and has the promise of this present world. 
Now doubtless there are proverbs, not a few which, 
like this, move in the region of what has been called 
" prudential morality ;" and did we accept them as 
containing the whole circle of motives to honesty 
or other right conduct, nothing could ba worse, or 
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more fitted to lower the moral standard of oar liven. 
He wlio resolves to be honest becatiBe, and only be- 
cause, it is the beat policy, will be little likely long 
to continue honest at all. , But the proverb does not 
pretend to usurp the place of an ethical rule ; to 
cast down the higher law that should determine to 
honesty and nprightnees, and to put itself in it* 
room ; it only declares that honesty, let alone that 
it is the right thing, is also, even for this present 
world, the wisest. Nor dare we, let me farther add, 
despise prudential morality, such as is embodied in 
eayings like this. The molives which it suggests 
are helps to a weak and tempted virtue, may prove 
great asaistancee to it in some paseing moment of a 
violent temptation, however little they can be re- 
garded as able to make men J^or a continuance even 
outwardly upright and true. 

And once 'more, proverbs are not to be accounted 
selfish, which announce selfishness; unless they do 
it, either avowedly recommending it as a rule and 
maxim of life, or, if not so, yet with an evident 
complacency and satisfaction in the announcement, 
and in this more covert and perhaps still more mie- 
chievous way, taking part with the evil which they 
proclaim. There are a great many proverbs which 
one would he very thankful if there had been 
nothing in the world to justi^or provoke ; for they 
contain nothing very complimentary to human na- 
tnre : but seeing that there is, it would be idle to 
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wish them away; to wish that this evil had not 
found its utterance. Nay, it is much better that it 
should BO have done ; for thus taking form and shape, 
and being brought directly under nOtico, it may be 
better watched against and aToidcd. Such prov- 
erbs, not solfish, bnt rather detecting BelfishneBa and 
laying it bare, are the following : this Kussian, on 
the only too slight degree in which we are touched 
with other men's troubles : The hurden is light on 
the ahotUders of another y with which the French 
may be compared : One has always enough strength 
to bear the misfortunes of one's friends.* Such is 
this Italian : Eoery one draws the water to his own 
miU;-\ or as it appears in its Eastern shape, which 
brings the desert-bivouack before one's eyes : Every 
one rakes the embers to his ovm cake; such thig 
Latin, on the comparative wastefulness wherewith 
that which is another's is too often used : Men eat 
broad thongs from other men^s ^trfAeryJ with many 
more of the same character, which it would be only 
too easy to bring together. 

With all this, I would not of course in the least 
deny that immoral proverbs, and only too many of 
them, exist. For if they are, as we have claimed 
for them to be, the genuine transcript of what is 

* Od ft toDJoara ossez de forces pour supporter le malbaar de aei 
unia. I oonfesB titaa Boaads to me rather like 
loDcanIt thftn a genmn« prdVK 

f <^nun tiro 1' aoqil> ti sao molino. 

X Ex alieno tergora Ifthi Moautot lonu 
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Bturiog in tlie hearts, aBct attcring itself by the lips, 
of men, then, Bince there is cowardice, iintrnth, eel- 
fiehness, nnholiiieBB, profaneneBS there, how should 
they be wanting here t The world is not bo con- 
enminate a hypocrite as the entire absence of all 
such would imply. There will be proyerba merely 
EeUsh, as our own : Every one for himself, €md 
God for wa aU; or this Dutch: Selfs the man;* 
or more Bhamelessly selfish and cynical still, as the 
French : Better a grape for wic, t/ian Pibo Jigs for 
thee;\ or such as express doubt and disbelief in the 
existence of any high moral integrity anywhere, as ' 
Every man has his price ; or assume that poor men 
can scarcely be honest, as It is hard for an empiy 
sack to stand straight ; or take it for granted that 
every man would cheat every other if he could, as 
the French : Count after your father ;t or find 
cloaks and apologies for sin, as the Crerman: Onca 
is never ;\ or such ae would imply that the evil of a 
sin lay not in its sinfuluess, but in the outward dis- 
grace annexed to it, as the Italian : A sin concealed 
is half forgiven.% Or again there will be proverbs 

• Zclf ii &6 Mul. 

t ^tXmt mienx an raisn pour moi qae denz Sgam povr toL 

\ ComptaE apr^ Totrs p^re. Compare tha Spani^ : Enln doi 
Biiil^oii an notarlo j dae testigos. 

I Einma), keiamal. This proverb wat tarried to incli bad dm% 
that a German divine thoi^bt it neocaaarj to write a tract BgaiDil it. 
There czjat indeed eeTeral old irorki in German with annh litlea M 
the following, Ungodly Priyvtrbi and Ihtir Rtifiilaiion. 

% Feccato e«lato, meao psrdonato. 
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daetardlj and base, as this Spanish : Dra/as ih*. 
anake from its hole by another man's hand ; pat, 
&at is, another to tho peril froni'Which you shrink 
yourself; or more dastardly still, " sconndrel max- 
ims," as an old English poet has called them ; as for 
instance, that one which is acted on only too often : 
One inust howl with the wolves ;* in. other words, 
when a general cry is raised against any, it is safest 
to join it, lest one b'e supposed to sympathize with 
its object] cue must howl with tha wolyea, that 
one may not be hunted hy them. In the whole 
■ cii-cle o£ proverbs I know no baser one, nor more das- 
tardly than this. And yet who will say that he has 
never traced in himself the cowardly temptation to 
obey its And there will be, of which I sliall spare 
yon any examples, proverbs wanton and impure ; 
and not merely proverbs thus earthly and sensual, 
but devilish: such as some of those Italian on 
revenge which I c^uoted in my secoAd lecture. 

But still these immoral proverbs, rank weeds 
among the wholesome com, are comparatively rare. 
In the minority with all people, they are immeaanr- 
ably in the minority with most. The fact is not a 
little worthy of our note. Surely there lies in it a 
solemn testimony, that however men may and do in 
their conduct continually violate the rule of right, 
yet these violations are ever felt to be such, inwardly 

* Badly tamed into a rbjming p«Dt«meter : — 

CoOHiiiu wto lQpi% onm qaibna ecH onpit. 
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eonfoBsed not to be the law of man's- life, but the 
transgressioiiB of the law ; and thus, stricken as with 
a secret shame, and paying an unconBoious homago 
to the majesty of goodness, they do not presame to 
raise themselves into maxims, nor with all their 
frec[uency pretend to claim recognition as abiding 
standards of action. 

As the sphere in which the proverb moves is uo 
imaginary world, bnt that actual and often very 
homely world which is round ns and about as ; as it 
does not float in the clouds, but sets its feet firmly 
on this common earth of onrs from which itself (Hice 
grew, being occupied with present needs and every- 
day cares, it is only natural that such as have refer- 
ence to money should be numerous ; and in the 
main it would be well if the practice of the world 
rose to the height of its convictions as expressed in 
these. Frugality is connected with so many virtues 
— at least, its contrary makes so many impossible — 
that the numerous proverbial maxims inculcating' 
ihisi than which none perhaps are more frequent on 
the hpB of men, must be regarded as belonging to 
the better order ; especially when taken with tbs 
check of others, which forbid this frugality from 
degenerating into a sordid and dishonorable parsi- 
mony ; such, I mean, as ours : The ffroat is ill- 
saved whioh shames its master. In how many the 
conviction speaks out that the hastily-gotten will 
hardly be the honestly^otten, that "he who makes 
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haete to be rich sliall not be ianoceDt," ob when tlie 
Spaniards say : He who wiU he rich in a year, at 
the half-year they hang him. ;* in others, the confi- 
dence that the ill-won will also be the ill-spent,f 
that he who shuts up nnlawfnl gain in his store- 
honses, is shutting ap a fire that will one day destroy 
them. Very solemn and weighty in this sense is 
the German proverb : The unrighteous permy cor- 
rupts the righteous pound /f and the Spanish, too, 
is striking : That which is another's always yeama 
for its lord:\ yearns, that is, to be gone and get to 
its true owner. In how many the conviction is ex- 
pressed that this mammon, which more than any- 
thing else men are tempted to think God does not 
concern himself about, is yet given and taken away 
by him according to the laws of his righteonsnesa : 
given Bometil&es to his enemies and for their greater 
ptuusbmeDt, that under its fatal infinence theymay 
grow worae and worse, for The more the carle 
riches, he vrretches ; bat oftener withdrawn, be- 
caase no dne acknowledgment of him was made 
in its nse ; as when the German proverb declares : 
ChxiHty gives itself rich ; oovetousness hoards itself 
poor y§ and the rabbis, with a yet deeper si|^fi- 
cance : Ahm are the salt of riches; the true auti* 

*4iiiien en nn aflo quiere ser rloo, &I meilio le sliorcaii. 

f Mole parts male dilabantor. — Wie gcwonncn, co zerronneii. 

j TJngerjohter Pfenrig variehrt gerechten Thalor. 

I Lo ageno siempre pia por sn daello. 

g Dw G«ic MmtoUt dah arm, die Mild« giabt aicb reieh. 
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septic, that whieli sliall prevent thom from them- 
selreB conupting, and from corrupting those that 
have them ; which shall hinder them from develop- 
ing a germ of corruption, such as ehall in the end 
involve in one destruction them and their owners.* 
Let me further invite you to obBerve and to ad- 
mire the prevailing tone of manliness which per- 
vades the great body of the proverbs of all nations; 
let me bid you to take note how very few there are 
which would fain persuade you that "luck is all," 
or that your fortunes are in any other hands, under 
God, tbaii your own. There are some, hut they are 
rare, to which the gambler, tiie idler, the so-called 
" waiter upon Providence," can appeal. For the 
most part, however, they courageously accept the 
law of labor, No poms, no gams — ^o sweat, no 
tweet, as the appointed law and condition of man's 

* Thare is one remarkable Latin proverb on the moral oowardlineH 
which It 'a the Character of richee to generate, eajing more brieflj 
ttie same which Wordsworth mid wheq he proclaimed — 
" That riches ire atio 
To fear, toohanga, to cowardiee, and death ;" 
it is this: 'HinidnsPlnttu; and haa sometime^ sQ^ested to me tba 
qneation whether he might not have had it in his mind when he «om- 
poeed hie great sonnet in proepeot of the inrasion, which begins — 

"These timet touch moneyed worldlings with dismay- 
not ihat his genina needed an; snoh solicitation from without ; for 
the aoDDetis onlj the natural oatgrowth of that spirit and temper 
in whioh the whole aeries of noble and ennobling poemi, the Soitnel* 
to Liberty, is composed, and in perfect harmony with the rest; yet 
is il^ notwitliBtanding, in a very wonderful way shut np in the two 
words of tha ancient proverb; 

s 
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life. Where wilt thou go, ox, that th<yu wilt noi 
home to plough f* ia the Catalan remonatratice ad- 
dressed ^o one, who imagines by any outward 
change of circnmstancea to evade the inevitable 
task and toil of existence. So, too, there ifl a 
worthy old classical proverb ; Who will not the 
miU, will not the meal ;\ and a Tiirkish : It is not 
■with saying, "Money, Honey," that eweetneaa will 
come into the mouth j and to many laoguages that 
one with its striking image, Sloth, the key of p&»- 
tfr^,X belongs : while, ob the other hand, there are 
in almost all tongnes such proverbs as the follow- 
ing: God helps them, that help them^sel/oes ;\ or as it 
appears with a slight variation in the Basque : God 
ia a good worker, hut he loves to he helped; proverbs 
not strange, in their import at least, to the Arabian 
prophet, however some who c^l themselves by his 
name may have forgotten the lesson which they 
convey — not strange to him, if the following well- 
Spoken word has been rightly Mcribed to him. One 
evening, we are told, after a weary march throngh 
the desert, he was camping with his followers, and 
overheard one of them saying, "I will loose my 
camel, and commit it to God ;" on which Mohammed 
took him up : " Friend, tie thy camel, and commit 

* Ahoat anirie, bon, qne do Ilsunst I prefm tliil foRB of it to 

tiie Spaniih ; Adonde Trii el bnef, quo no are I 
f Qui TJtat rDoIam, vital fnriDRm. 
X PM'eiB, UaT« ds pobreza. 
I Dii fauanlM kdjuvont. 
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it to GK>d;" do, that is, whatever i« thine to do,' and 
then leave the iBBne Id higheiT hands ; but till thou 
hast done this, till thon hast thus helped thyself, 
thon hast no right to look to Heaven to help thee. 

How excellently this anitea genuine modesty and 
manly Belf-assertion : Sii in your own place, and no 
man can m(^ you rise ,* and how good this is, on 
the real dignity which there often ie in doing things 
for onrBclvee, rather than' standing by and suffering 
others to do them for ns : Who has a Trwui^, let him 
not 8wy to another, " Blow."* 

And as a part of this which I have called the 
manliness of proverbs, let me especially note the 
noble utterances which bo many contain, summon- 
ing to a brave enconntering of adverse fortune, to 
perseverance under disappointment and defeat, and 
a long-continued inclemency of fate. The aun of 
ail days has not yet gone down ;\ — this Latin 
Baying, though in its primary application intended 
for those who are at the top of Fortune's wlieel, to 
remind them that they be not high-minded, for there 
is yet time for many a revolution in that wheel, is 
equally good for those at the bottom, and as it con- 
tains warning for those, so strength and hope for 
these ; for, as the Italians say : The world is for 
him who hat patience.^ And then, to pass over 

* QdeD tiene boo». no dig* ft otro, "Soplii." 
t Nondum omniuiu dieram got ocoidit 
X U mondo j^ di ehi ba p 
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some of onr own, probably familiar to as all, 
how maofnl a- lesson ia contained in tliis Fereiaa 
proverb : A sione that is Jit for the wall ia not left 
in the loay. It seems made for tbem who appear 
for a while to be overlooked, neglected, passed by ; 
who perceive in theqiBelves capacities, which as yet 
no -one else has recognised, or cared to turn to 
account. ^6 fit for the loaU; square, polish, pre- 
pare thyself for it; do not limit thyself to the bare 
acq[niBition of snch knowledge as is absolntely ne- 
ceaaary for thy present position ; bnt rather leam 
langaagea, acquire useful information, cherish what- 
ever aptitudes thou findest in thyself; Mid it is 
certain thy turn will come. Thou wilt not be left 
in the way / sooner or later the builders will be glad 
of thee ; the wall will need thee to fill up a place in 
it, quite as much as thou needest a place to occupy 
in the wall. For the amount of real capacity in 
this world is so small, that places want persons to 
fill them quite as really as persons w(mt to fill 
places ; although they may not be always as much 
aware of their want. 

And this Italian, Jf IKofoe lost the ring, yet the 
fingers are still here,* is another of these bravo 
proverbs of which I have been speaking. In it is 
asserted the comparative indifference of that loss 
which reaches bat to things external to ns, so long 
as we ourselves remain, and are tme to ourselves. 

* Sa ben ho psno 1' anello, ho pur uicha la dita. 
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The ^Tigers are far more than the ring : if indeed 
tiie former L^d gone, then the man woald have heen 
maimed ; but another ring maj come for that which 
has been lost, or even with none the fingers will bo 
fingers still. And as at once a contrast and com- 
plement to this, take another, expressing well the 
little profit which there will be to a man in pieces 
of mere good lack, which are no true outgrowths 
of anything which is in him; the manner inwMch, 
having no root in himBclf out of which they grew, 
they wiU, ae they came to him by hazard, go from 
him by the same : The knife which thou heat 
found in the highway, thou wilt lose in the high^ 
way.* 

But these numeroos proverbs, urging self-reli- 
ance, bidding ub first to aid onrselves, if we wonld 
have Heaven to aid ns, mnst not be dismiBsed with- 
out a word or two at parting. Prizing them, as we 
well may, and the lessons which they contain, at the 
highest, yet ie it good for ns at the same timo always 
to remember, that to such proverbs as these there 
lies very near each a miachievona perversion as thJB : 
" Aid thyself, and thou wilt need no other aid ;" 
even as they have been sometimes, no doubt, nndei^ 
stood in this sense. As, then, the pendant and 

" This proverb ia ourrent among the frea blaolia of Haylj, and in 
UiMr baatard FreDch runs thus: Oambetteoui trouygnaDgaa chimin, 
nen gan ctiimin oua va p^JS II ItmajhsTa been origin^ljr Frenah, 
at an; rate ths EVeach bavs a provarb varj muah to tho laait affeet : 
Ce qui ri^nt par la Suta im va par le taoiboiir. 
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counter-weight to al! of these, not as nnsaying what 
they have said, but aa fulfilling the other hemisphere 
in the orb of truth, let mo remind you of such also 
as the following, often quoted or alluded to by Greek 
and Latin authors: The net of deeping {fisherman) 
takes;* a prorerb the more interesting, that we have 
in the words of the Psalmist (Pa. cxxvii. 2) were 
they accnrately translated, a beautiful and perfect 
parallel: "He giveth Ma beloved" (not "deep," 
but) "in their sleep;" his gifts gliding into their 
bosoms, they knowing not how, and as little expect- 
ing as having labored for them. Of how many of 
the best gifts or every man's life will he not thank- 
fully acknowledge this to have been true ; or, if he 
refuse, and will acknowledge no eudcBmomia, no 
favorable providence in his prosperities, but will 
see them all as of work, how little he merits, how 
little likely ho is, to retain them. Let us hold fast, 
then, this proverb as the needful complemrait of 
those-t 

I feel that I should be wanting to hearers such as 
those present in this place — that I should fail in 
that purpose which has been, more or less, before 
me even in dealing with the lighter portions of my 

* EMoiTi ripns niptr. — Dormienti rate trahiL 

I Tlie reader with a Ptvtarck'i Livet withiu his reai^li may tnm to 
the verj iDstmctiYe little history told in Gonnei^tioa with thia prov- 
erb, of Timolheus, the Athenian commander ; a historj which onlj 
requires to be-translated into ChriftisD laaguage to contain a deep 
moral for bU. (iW/o, c S.) 
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BabjectTif I di<i QOt earnestly remind yon of thd 
many proverbs there are wbicli, while they have 
tlieir lesson for ali, yet seem more directiy addressed 
to those wlio stand, as so many do here, at the 
threshold of the more serious and earnest portion 
of their lives. Take this Italian one, for instance : 
When you grind your com, give not iheflou/r fo the 
devil, am.d the hran to God ; in the distribution, that 
is, of your lives, apportion not your best years, your 
strength and your vigor, to the service of sin and 
of the world, and only the retiise and rejected to 
your Maker ; the wine to others, and the lees only 
to him. Not so ; for, to take another ancient prov< 
erb,* which we have made very well our own, and 
which runs thus : It is too late to spare, when aU is 
spent. The words have obvionsly a primary appli- 
cation to the goods of this present life ; it is ill saving 
here, when nothing or next to nothing is left to save. 
But they are applied well by a heathen moralist 
(and the application lies veiy near) to those who bo- 
gin to husband precious time, and to live for life's 
true ends, when life is nearly gone, is now at its 
dregs ; for, as he well nrges, it is not the least only 
which remains at the bottom, but the worst. f On 
the other hand, The momijig hour has gold in its 
mouth ;X and this, true in respect of each of our 

* Sera id imo piuwmonio. 

t Seii«o» (^^ i.): Hon enim tan 
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days, in whicli the earlier hours given to toil wiU 
yield larger and more genial returns than the later, 
Ib true in a yet higher Bense, of that gre^t life-day, 
whereof all the leaser days of our life make up the 
moments, is true in respect of nioral no less than 
mental acc[uisition. The evening hours have often 
only silver in their mouths at the best. Kor is this 
Arabic proverb, as it appears to me, other than a 
very solemn one, being far deeper than at first sight 
it might seem : Mvery day in thy life is a leaf in 
thy history / a loaf wliich shall once be turned back 
to again, that it may be seen what was written there, 
and that whatever waa written jnay be read out in 
the hearing of all. 

And among the proverbs having to do with a pru- 
dent ordering of our Uvea from the very first, this 
Spanish seems well worthy to be adduced: That 
which the fool does in the end, the wise man does 
at the heffinnin^;* the last with a good grace what 
the other with an ill ; he to much profit what the 
other only to little or to none. A word worth lay- 
ing to heart ; for, indeed, that porchase of the Sibyl- 
line books by the Roman king, what a significant 
symbol it is of that which finds place in almost ev- 
ery man's life — the same thing to be done in the 
end, the same price to he paid at the last, with only 
the difi'erence that much of the advantage of an 
earlier complianoe has passed away. The nine pre- 

* Lo que hace el loco & la poatre, bace eabio al prinoipio. 
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ciouB rolames have shriink to eixj and those dwia- 
dled to three, while yet the like price js demanded 
for the few as for the many ;' for the remnant now 
aa would once have made all our own. 

I have already in a former lecture addnced a 
proverb which warns against a bad book as the 
greatest of all robbers. In respect, too, of books 
which are not bad — nay, of which the main staple 
is good, but in which there is yet an admixture of 
evil, as in so many that Jiave come down to us from 
that old world not as yet partaker of Christ — there 
is a proverb, which may very profitably accompany 
as in our study of such : Wltsre the hee eucka honey, 
the spider sucha poison. Very good were it for us 
to keep this in mind, should we be studying, any 
of US, Uie great works which heathen antiquity, 
which Greece and liome have bequeathed us. How 
much of noble, how much of elevating, what love of 
country, what zeal for wisdom, may be drawn from 
them I yea, even to us ChristianB, what intellectual, 
what moral gains will they yield ! Let the student 
be as the bee looking for honey, and from the fields 
and gardens of clasBical literatare be may store it 
abundantly in his hive. And yet from this same 
body of literature what poison may be drawn ; what 
loss, through familiarity with evil, of all vigorous 
abhorrence of it, till even the worst enormities shall 
come to be regarded with a speculative curiosity 
rather than vith an earnest hatred ; yea, what last* 
5* • 
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ing de&lementa of tho imagination and the heart, 
till nothing shall be pure, the very mind and coa- 
Bcience being defiled I Let there come one whose 
Bympathies and affinities are vith the poiaon and 
not with the honey, and in these fields it will not be 
impoBBible for him to find deadly flowers and weeds 
£rom which he may Buck poiBon enough. 

With a few remarks on one proverb more, I will 
bring this lecture to an end. It is this : Better a 
diamond tOith a flaw than a pebbU without one. 
Here, to my mind, is the aesertion of a great Chris- 
tian tnith, and of one whicb reaches deep down to 
the very foondations of Christian morality, the more 
Tenable as coming to us from a people — the Chi- 
nese — beyond the range and reach of the inflnences 
of direct revelation. We may not be all aware of 
the many and malignant assaults which were made 
on the Christian faith, and on tho morality of the 
■ Bible, through the character of David, by the blind 
and self-righteons deiets of a, centory or more ago. 
Taking the scripture testimony about Iiim, that ha 
■was th&tuan after God's heart, and putting beside 
this the record of those great sins which be commit- 
ted, they sought to set these great yet still isolated 
offences in the most hateful light, and thus to bring 
at once him and those who praised him alike to 
shame. But all the while the man, what he was — 
with this, with the moral sum total of bis life, to 
which alone the scripture testimony bore witnesB — 
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tiiey concerned themselves not at all: which yet 
was a far more important qn^stion than what any 
of his single acts may have been, and that which in 
the estimate of his character was really at ieeae. 
We answer, a diamond, which, if a diamond witK 
a fiano, as are all but the one " whole and perfect 
chrysolite," would yet outvalue a mountain of peb- 
iles without one, such as, they were — even assuming 
tiie pebbles to be without ; and not merely to seem 
BO, because their flaw was an all-pervading one, and 
only not so quickly detected, inasmuch ae the con- 
trast was wanting of any clearer material which 
should at ODce reveal ita presence. 
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I HA.TB Bonght, as beet' I could, to enable yon to 
estiinate the ethical worth of proverbe. Their the- 
ology alone remains — the aspects, that is, under 
which they contemplate, not now any more man's 
relations with his fellow-man, but those on which 
in the end all other must depend, bia relations with 
God. Between the anbject-matter, indeed, of the 
last lecture and of this, it has been nearly impoa- 
aible accurately to discern. Much which was there 
might nearly as fitly have been here ; some which 
is here might already have found its place there. 
It ia iJiis, however, which I propose more directly 
to consider, namely, what proverbs have to say con- 
cerning the moral government of the world, and, 
iftore important still, concemiDg its Governor. How 
does all this present itself to the popular mind and 
conscience, as attested by these t What, in short, 
is their theology) — for auch, good or bad, it is evi- 
dent that abundantly they have. Here, as every- 
where else, tlieir testimony is a mingled one. The 
darkness, the error, the confusion of man's heart, 
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ont of which he oftentimes sees distorteijly, and 
eometimee sees not at all, have all embodied them- 
selves in his word. Yet still, as it is the v.ery na- 
ture of the false, in its separate manifestations, to 
resolve into nothingness, though only to be aac- 
ceeded by new births in a like kind, while the true 
abides and continues, it has thus come to paes that 
we hare generally in those utterances on which the' 
stamp of permanence has been set, the nobler voices, 
tlie truer faith of humanity, -in respect of its own 
destinies and of Him by whom those destinies are 
ordered. 

I would not hesitate to say that the great glory. 
of proverbs is this their highest aspect, and that 
which makes many of them so fuU of blessing to 
those who cordially accept them, is the conviction 
of which they are full, that, despite all appearances 
to the contrary, this world is God's world, and not 
the world of the devil, or of those wicked men who 
may be prospering for their hour ; and that in the 
long run it will approve itself to be such: which 
being so, it must be well in the end here with ^e 
doer of the right, the speaker of the truth; no blind 
" whirligig of time," but the hand of the living Qod,^ 
in due time *' bringing round its revenges." It is 
impossible to estimate too highly their bold and 
clear proclamation of this their faith ; for it is, after 
all, the belief of this, or the denial of this, on which 
everything in the life of each one of as turns ; on 
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this depends whether we shall separate ourselTM 
fi-om the world'a falsehood and evil, aad do vigoi^ 
OUB battle againat thorn, or acquiesce io and be our- 
selves absorbed by them. 

' Listen to proverbs such ae these ; surely thej are 
penetrated with the conviction tliat One who, him- 
self being the Trut^, will make truth in small and 
in great to triumph at the last, is ruling over all. 
And first, hear a proverb of our o^vn : A lie has tw 
legs. It is equally true in its humblest application 
and in its highest ; be the lie the miserable, petty 
falsehood which disturbs a family or a neighborhood 
for a day ; or one of the larger frauds, the falsehoods 
not in word only but in act, to which a longer date 
and a far larger sphere is assigned, which for a time 
Beem to fill the world, and to carry everything be- 
fore them. Still- the lie, in that it is a lie, always 
carries within it the germs of its own dissolution. 
It.is sure to destroy itself at last. Prop it up as 
men may from witbont, set it on its feet again after 
it has once fallen before the presence of the truth, 
yet, like Dagon, it will only be again to fall, and 
more shamefully and more iiretrievably than be- 
fore.* And this the vivacity of the truth, as con- 
trasted with the short-lived character of the lie, is 
well expressed in a Swiss proverb : It takes a good 
many ehooelfula of earth to hury the truth ; for, 

* Ferhapi the Spanuh form of tbtB proverb a atill b«tt<r: La 
■MDtira tioDa eorta* lu piernu; for tba lie doee go, (hough Dot far. 
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btiry it as deep as men may, it will have a restirrec- 
tioD notwitliBtandiDg. Tbcy may roll a great stoite, 
and seal the sepulchre in which it ia laid, and set a 
watch upon it, yet etill, like its Lord, it cornea forth 
again at its appointed hour. It can not die, being 
of an immortal race ; for, aa the Spanish proverb 
nobly declares. The truth ia daughter of God.* 

Again, consider this proverb i Tell the truth, and 
%ham& the devil. It is one, which will well repay a 
few thoughtful moments bestowed upon it, and the 
more so, because, even while we instinctively feel 
its truth, the deep moral basis on which it rests may 
yet not reveal itself to ns at once. Nay, the saying 
may seem to contradict the actual experience of 
things ; for how often telling the truth — confessing, 
that is, some great fault, taking home to ourselves, 
it may be, some grievous sin — would appear any- 
thing rather than shaming the devil ; shaming in* 
deed ourselves; but rather bringing glory to him 
whose glory, such as it is, is in the sin and shame 
of men. And yet the world is true, and deeply 
true, notwithstanding. The element of lies is that 
in which alone he who is " the father of them" lives 
and thrive. So long, then, as a a wrong-doer pre- 
sents to himself, or seeks to present to others, the 
actual facts of his conduct different from what they 
really are, conceals, palliates, denies them — so long, 
in regard of that man, Satan's kingdom stands. Bat 
•Uv«rdadMb!j*d«DiM 
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BO soon as the tliinga concerning himself are seen • 
and owned by a man ae they indeed exist in God's 
Bight, as they are when weighed in the balances of 
the Eternal Itighteousness ; when once a man has 
bronght himself to teU the truth to himself, and 
where need requires, to others, then having done, 
and in so far as he has this, he has deserted the dev- 
il's standard, he belongs to the kingdom of the truth ; 
and as belonging to it may rebuke, and does rebnko 
and put to shame, all makers and lovers of a lie, 
even to the prince of them all "Give glory to 
God," was what Joshua said to Achan, when he 
would lead him to confess his guilt. This is but 
the other and fairer side of the tapestry ; tiiis is but 
shame the devil, on its more blessed side. 

Once more : the Latin proverb, The voice of the 
people, the voice of God* is one which it is well 
worth our while to imderetand. K it were affirmed 
in this that every outcry of the multitude, Bapposing 
only it is loud enough imd wide enough, ought to 
be accepted as the voice of God, speaking through 
them, DO proposition more foolish or more impious 
could well be im^ined. But the voice of the peo- 
' pie is something very different from this. The 
proverb rests on the assumption that the founda- 
tions of man's being are laid in the truth ; and thus 
that there is no conviction, which is really a convic- 
tion of the universal humanity, but rests on^ a tme 
• Toi popnli, T«t Dei. 
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ground ; no faith, which is indeed the faith of man- 
kind, but has a reality corresponding to it. For, 
as Jereiuy Taylor has said, " it is not a vain noise, 
when many nations join their voices in the attesta- 
tion or detestatioQ of an action." The task and dif- 
ficulty, of course, is to find what this faith and what 
these convictions are ; and this can only be done 
by an induction from a sufficient number of facts, 
and in sufficiently different times, to enable na 
to feel confident that we have indeed seized that ■ 
which is the constant quantity of truth in them' all, 
and separated this from the inconstant one of false- 
hood and error evermore offering itself in its room ; 
that we have not taken some momentary cry, wrung 
out by interest, by passion, or by pain, for the voice 
of God; but claimed this august title for that true 
voice of humanity, which, unless everything be 
false, we have a right to assume an echo of the 
voice of God. 

Thus, to take an example, the naturd horror ev- 
erywhere felt in regard of marriages contracted be- 
tween those very near in blood, has been always . 
and with right appealed to aa a potent argument 
against such. The induction is so large, that is, the 
nations who have agreed in entertaining this horror. 
.are so many, oftentimes nations disagreeing in al- 
most everything besides ; the times during which 
this instinctive revolt against such unions has been 
felt, cxt^id through such long ages ; that the few 
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exceptions, even wliere thej are of civilized aationB 
— as of tlie Egyptians who married their BJaters, or 
of the PerBiaos, among whom marriages more dread- 
ful Btill were allowed, and with yet better reason 
the exception of any savage tribes ia whom the .true 
hamanity had disappeared — can not be allowed 
. any wei^t. Tliey can only be regarded as viola- 
tions of the divine order of man's life ; not as evi- 
dences that we have falsely imagined an order 
where there was none. Here is a true voice of the 
pe&ple ; and on the grounds laid down above, we 
have a right to assume this to be a vowe of Ood aa 
well. And so, too, with respect to the existence of 
s First Cause, Creator, and Upholder of all things, 
the universal consent and' conviction of all people,. 
the consensus gentium, must be considered of itself 
a mighty evidence in its favor ; a testimony which 
God is pleased to render to himself through liis 
creatures. This man or that, this generation or the 
other, might be deceived, but all men and all gen- 
erations could not: the voxj}opuU makes itself felt 
as a vox Dei. The existence here and there of an 
atheist no more disturbs our conclusion that it is of 
the essence of man's natnre to believe in.aG-od, 
than do sUch monBtrous births as from time to time 
find place, children with two heads or with no arms, 
shake our assurance that it is the normal condition 
of man to have one head and two arms. 
This last ia one of the proverbs which may be 
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Boid to belong to the Apology for Natural Religion. 
There are others, of which it would not b^ far- 
fetched to affirm that thej belong to tlie Apology 
for Eevealed. Tims it was very common with Vol- 
taire and other infidels of liis time to appeal to the 
present barrenness and desolation of !^alestine, in 
proof that it could never ]iave snpported the vast 
population which the Scripture everywhere aseumes 
or affirms. A proverb in the language of the arch^ 
'BcofFer himself might, if he had given heed to it, 
have put him ou tlie right track, if' he had wished 
to be put upon it, for understanding how this could 
have been: Aa the man is worth his land is worth.* 
Man is lord of his outward condition to a far ^-eater 
extent than is commonly assumed. Even climate, 
which seems at flret sight so completely out of his 
reach, it is his immensely to modify ; and if Nature 
stamps herself on him, he stamps himself yet more 
powerfully on Nature. It is not a mere figure of 
speech, that of the psalmist : " A fruitful land taa- 
ieth He barren for the wickedness of them that 
dwell therein" (Ps, cvii. 84). God makes it barren, 
and ever less capable Of nourishing its inhabitants ; 
but he makes it so through the sloth, the indolence, 
the short-sightedness, of those that should have 
dressed and kept it. In the condition of a Iqnd may 
be found the echo, the reflection, the tianscript, of 
the moral and spiritual condition of Uiose that in- 
* Taat TBut lliomnia, but v>ut u l«tr«. 
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habit it : vbere one is wastegthe other will be waste 
also. Under >Iohammedaii influence, the fairest 
portions of the earth hare gone.backfrom a gavdea 
to a wilderneeB'. but only let that people for whom 
Falestine is jet destined return to it again, and re- 
turn a righteous nation, and in a little while all the 
descriptions of ite earlier fertility will be more than 
borne out by its later, and it will easily, sustain its 
millions again. 

How many proverbs, which can not be affirmed 
to have been originally made for the kingdom of 
heaven, do yet in their highest fulfilment manifestly 
belong to it, so that it seems as of right to claim 
that for its own, even as it claims, or i-ather reclaims, 
whatever else is good or true in the world, the seeds 
of truth wherever dispersed abroad, as belonging 
rightfully to it. Thus there is that beautiful prov- 
erb, of which Pythagoras is reputed the author: 
The ihm,g8- of friends are in comrrhon.* Where 
does this find its exhaustive fulfllment, but in the 
communion of saints, their communion not with one 
another merely, though indeed this is a part of its 
fulfilment, but in their communion with Him who 
ia the friend of all good men J That soch a conclu- 
BioE lay legitimately in the words, Socrates plainly 
saw ; who argued from it that, since good men were 
the friends of the gode, therefore whatever things 
were the gods', were also theirs ; being, when he 
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. thus coDcladed, aa near as one whe had not the 
highest light of all, eoald be to that great word of 
of the apostle's, "All things are yours." 

Nor can I otherwise than esteem the ancient proY- 
erb aa a very fine one, and one which we may gladly 
claim for onr own : Many meet the gods, but f&io 
ecUute them. How often do the gods (for I will keep 
in the language which this proverb suggests and 
snpplies) meet men in the shape of a sorrow which 
might be a pnrifying one, of a joy which might ele- 
vate their hearts to thankfulness and praise ; in a 
sickness or a recovery, a disappointment or a snc* 
cess ; and yet how few, ae it must be sadly owned, 
atdnte them; how few recognise their anguat pres- 
ences in this joy or this sorrow, this blessing added, 
or this blessing taken away I As this proverb has 
reference to men's failing to see the Divine preft- 
eaces, bo let me observe, by-the-way, there is a veiy 
grand French one which expresses the same truth, 
under the image of a failing to hea/r the Divine 
voices, those voices being drowned by the deafen- 
ing hubbub of the world : The noiae is so great, one 
can not hear God thunder* 

Here is another proverb which the church has 
long since claimed, at least in its import, for her 
own : One mmi, no fnan.^ I can not, indeed, be- 
lieve that whoever uttered it first, attached to it no 

*Lebnut est li fort, qifon n'sateod posl^en tonnar. 
t El( Mft ««•!( *^ 
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deeper meaning than Erasmne gives him credit for 
— namely, that nothing important can he effected 
hy a single man, destitute of the help of hia fellows.* 
The word is a for more profound one than this, and 
rests on that great truth upon vhich tihe deeper 
thinkers of antiqnity laid bo much stress — namely, 
that in ike idea the state precedes the individual, 
man not being merely accidentally gregarious, but 
essentially social. The solitary man, it would say, 
is a mouBtrons conception, so utterly maimed and 
crippled must he be ; the condition of aolitarinesfl 
involving so entire a suppression of all which he- 
longs to the development of that wherein the tme 
idea of humanity resides, of all which d^erenceo 
man irom the beasts of the field ; and in this sense 
one mem, is no num ; and this, I am sure, the prov- 
erb from the first intended. 

Nor may we -stop here. . This word is capable of, 
and seems to demand, a stHl higher application to 
man as adestined member of the kingdom of heav- 
en. Bat he can only be in training for this when 
he is, and regards himself, as not alone, bat the 
member of a family. As on^ mam, he is no man y 
and the strength wid value of what is called church 
teaching is greatly this, that it does realize and rec- 
ognise this fact, that it contemplates and deals with 
the faithful man, not as isolated, bat as one of an 
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organic body, with duties whicb flow as moral ne- 
cessities from Ilia position tlierein ; rather than hj 
himself, and as one whose duties to others are in- 
deed only the eserciae of private graces for his own 
'benefit. And all that are called chnrch doctrines, 
when they really anderstand themselves, have their 
root and their real strength in that great truth which 
this proverb declares, that One man is no mam,; 
that only in a fellowship and comninnion is or can 
any man be aught. ' 

And tlien there is anqther proverb, which Plato 
BO loved to quote against the sophists, the men who 
flattered and corrupted the nobler youth of Athens, 
promising to impart to them easy short cuts to the 
attainment of wisdom, and knowledge, and philoe" 
ophy ; without demanding the exercise of any labor 
or self-denial on their parts. But with the proverb, 
Cfood thinffs are hard* he continually rebuked their 
empty pretensions ; with tliis be made at least ana- 
picious their promises; and this proverb, trne in 
the sense wherein Plato used it, and that sense was 
earnest and serions enough, yet surely reappears, 
glorified and transfigured, but recognisable still, in 
the Savior's words : " The kingdom of heaven is 
taken by violence, and the violent take it by force." 

This method of looking in proverbs for a higher 
meaning than any which lies on their surface, or 
which they seem to bear on their fronts — or rather 
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searching out th«ir highest inteDtion, and claiming 
that as their traeet, even though it should not he 
that seen in them by most, or that -which la; near- 
est to them at their first generation — is one that 
Trill lead ns in many interesting paths. And it is not 
merely those of heathen antiqnUy which shall thus 
he perenftded often, and that without any forcing, 
to render np a Christian meaning ; bnt (as was in- 
deed to be expected) gtiU more often those of a later 
time, even those vMch the world had eeemed to 
claim for its own, shall be found to move in a spir- 
itual sphere as their trpest. Let me offer in evi- 
dence of this these four or five, which come to us 
from Italy : Mswho-haa love ■m hia heart, has gpurt 
vn hit sides. — Xove rules without law.^ — Love rvlet 
hia Mn^dom. without a sword. — Love knows noth^ 
ing'qf labor. — Zove is the jnaeter of aU arts.* 
Take these, even with the neceseaiy drawbacks' of 
my English translation, but still more in their ori- 
ginal beauty, and how exquisitely do they set forth, 
in whatever- light you regard them, the free crea- 
tive impulses of love, its delight to labor and to 
serve ; how do they glorify the kingdom of love as 
the only kingdom of a &ee and joyful obedience I 
while yet at the same time, if we would appreciate 
them at all their wor% is it possible to stop short 
■ Chi ha r amor nel petto, ha la Bprone a t fiancbi — Amor rcgga 
unzfl legge. (C£ Bqot. liii. 9, 10.) — Amor regge il ano T^pio aenzB 
■pad*,— Amor uon conosoe tmraglia. (C£ Gen. zxiz. 30^ Ba)— Di 
tntte U aili maeitro b amare. 
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of the application of them to tliat kingdom of love, 
-wliich, bvoaose it is in the' liigheat sense sach, is also 
a kingdom of heaven ? And then, what precious 
iribieBB do these utterances contoiu — the more pre- 
cious as current among a people nursed in the the- 
ology, of I^me-^«gainet the shameless assertion 
that setfishnesB is the on'l; motire sufficient to pro- 
■ dttoe good (?) works ! for in such, an assertion the 
Bomish impugners of a fi-ee-jnetification constantly 
deal, charging this which we hold, of our justifica- 
tion hy faith only, which when, trandated into the 
language of ethics is at least as important in the 
proving of morality a^ it is in that of faith, with 
being an immoral dbctrin'O, and not bo fruitful in 
deeds of love as one which should connect these 
deeds with a selfish thought of proliiLOting our own 
safety thereby. - ... 

There ai^ proverbs which reach the height of 
evangelical morality. "Little gospels"* the Spai> 
iard too boldly indeed, calls his ; .yet are tiiete cer- 
tainly many which we feel could nowhere have 
arisen or obtained their circulation but under the 
influence of Christie faith, being in spirit, and often - 
in form as well as ln8pirit,thSbatbirtiisof it. Thns 
is it with that exqni&itely beautiful proverb of our 
own: The way to hetmen is hy Weepinff-i^ss f and 
with another more familiar to us all : Ifo erosa, no 
crown y nor otherwise with the Spanish ; tifod' never 
* EvangaliOB p^qnsBos. 
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- wounds with loth hands ;* not with ioth^ for -he ever 
reserves one with whioh to bind up and to heal. 
And another Spanish, avidently intended to give 
the snm and substanoe of all which in life is to bo 
desired the most — Peace and patienee, and death 
with penitence^ — gives this sum certainly as it pre- 
sents itself to the Christie eye. And this of oara 
is Christian both in form and in spirit: Every gtoss 
hath its inscription; the name, that is, inscribed 
npon it, of the person for whom it was shaped. It 
wasinteuded for those shoulders upon which it is 
laid, and will adapt itself to ttem ; afflictions come 
not at random ; that fearful word is never true which 
a spirit greatly vexed spake in the hour of its im- 
patience : " I have little faith in the paternal love 
which I need ; bo rathless or so negligent seems the 
government of this earth. "J 

So, tog, is it* with that, ancient German proverb : 
When God loathes mtght, men pvesently loathe it 
too.y This seemeto me snch as -coiild only have 
been first uttered by one who had watched long the 
ways by which shame and honor travel in this world ; 
and had noted how it ever came to pass that even 



• No Mere Dio» eon 3o» miino*. - ■ / 

f Pai J pBoianoia, j mnerte.con peniteDoia. 

j Mcmoiri of Margartt Puller, voL iiL, p. 266. May we not Im- 
lieTfl th«t our proverb, For mad wardi deaf tara, a often grxnouilj' 
Q>no, even ia Ibe very courts of heaven I 

I Wenn Gotl eiu Ding Tordreufct^ so verdreufet es ftuch bald die 
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vorldlj honor tarried not long with them, from 
whom the tme honor which cometh from GK>d had 
departed. For the worldly honor ia but a shadow - 
and reflex that waits upon the heavenlj ; it maj 
indeed linger for a little, hnt it will be only for a 
little, after it is divorced from its eubstance. "Where 
the honor from him has been withdrawn, he canses 
in one way or another the honor &om men ere long 
to be withdrawn too. When he loathes, presently 
man loathes also. The saltless salt is not merely 
cast out by him, bat is trodden nnder foot of men. 
(Matt. T. IS.) A Louis the Fifteenth's death-bed ia 
nearly as hideous to the natural as to the spiritnal 
eye. 

It wonld be interesting to collect, as with reverence 
one might, variations on scriptural proverbs or say- 
ings, which the proverbs of this world supply ; and 
this, both in those ewes where the latter have 
grown out of the former, owing more nearly or 
more remotely their existence to them, and in those 
also where they are independent of them, so far, 
that is, as anything tme can be independent of the 
absolute Truth. Some of those which follow evi- 
dently belong to one of these classes, some to the 
other. Thus Solomon has said: "It is better to 
' direll in the comer of the housetop than with a 
brawling woman in a wide house" (Pov. xxi. 9) ; 
and again : " Better a dry morsel and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices with strife.'* 
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(Prov. xvii. 1.) "With these compare the two prov- 
erbs, Latin and Spanish, adduced below.* The 
Psalmist has said : " As heloved cnraing, so let it 
come unto him," (Pa. cix. 17.) The Turks iexprefls 
their conviction in this same law of the divine re- 
taliations : Curses, Uhe chickens, a/l/asays corns harm 
to rooat; they retnm, that is, to their owners. Our 
own, harm waieli, harm cai^eh, is an utterance of 
the same conviction. Our Lord declares, that with- 
out his Father there falls no single sparrow to the 
ground, that " not one of them .is forgotten before 
God." (Luke xii. 6.) The same truth of a provi- 
dentia specialisBime (between which and no provi- 
dence at all there is indeed no tenable positifHi), is 
asserted in' the Catalan proverb : No leaf moves, 
hit God wiUa it.^ Again, he baa said: "No man 
can serve two masters." (Matt. vi. 24.) Andsothe 
BpanieJi proverb : He who has to serve two masters, 
has to lie to on6.p Or compare with Mart. xix. 29, 
this remarkable Arabic proverb : Purchase the 
next world with this; so shcdt ihou win both. 
Again, the- Lord has said: "Many be called, bnt 
few chosen" (Matt. xx. 16); mwiyhave the outward 
marks of a Ohristian profession, few the inner snb- 

* 'Soa qaam late sed qnun 1)ete habitea, refert^-Mas Tale na - 
pedis) de pan con amor, que gallinu ood dolor.' 

f No M moB la fullo, que Dea do ha volla. This ia one of "the 
pFovert>e of wblali the pecnlisr grace and libarm fiaarlj dieeppear la 
die rendering. 

t Qnieb i dot aetlores ha de eervir, al nnoba d« montir. . 
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Btsnce, Hie Alexandrian fathers were fond of bring- 
jng into comparison- with thie a Greet proverb, 
spoken indeed qnite independently of it, and long 
previonslj ; and tbe parallel certainly is a bappy 
one ; TA« tkyrtue-hearers; are mamy, hut the huc- 
ehaaita few ;* many assume tbe signs and tok6i^8, 
but few have, tbe realities, of inspiration.f 

It ,t;as been, sometimes a matter of consideration 
to me whether we of the clergy might not make 
larger nse, though of conree it would be only occa- 
sional^ of proverbs in oqr. public teaching than we 
do. Great popular preachers of time past, or seeing 
that this phrase has now so qnestionabte a sound, 
great preachen for the people, such as have found 
their way to the universal heart of their fellows, ad- 
dressing themselves not to that which some men bad 
different from others, but to that rather which each 
had in common with all, these have been ever ^reat 

\ TTis feot whiohthis proverb prodaima, of « great guU exkdng 
batiTMD ThU ineD profeu and what they are, is -ooe too freqncDt] j 
j^peatiDg itself aai thmating itself od the notice of all, not to have 
foand tU utteranoe in an infinite varie^ of form^ although none 
perhapa ao deep and poeliool "ki tbia. Thna there i* ano^er Oreek 
liu^ fiurly repreeented by this Latin : — 

Qui tanroa atimdent lonlti, led rartu aratdr; 
and there !> th« clssncal Bomaa- proverb: Noii omneaqai.hab«nt 
ulbaram, aunt dtharoedi; and the mediaval rhjniiog verM: — 

Hon eat venstor qniTiB per comna flator ; 
and this Eaatem word ; " Haat thou moonted tlie palpi^ thon art not 
duaefoK a {ffeaoher ;" with mMi]' mora. 
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empioyere of proverbs. 131119 lie who wonld know 
the riches of the German proverbs, tiie vigorous 
maaifold employment of which they are capable, 
will find no richer mine to dig in than the works of 
Lather. And snch employment of them would, I 
believe, with onr country congregations be espe- 
cially valuable. Any one, who by after investiga-" 
tion has sought to discover how mnch our rustic 
hearers carry away, even from the sermons to which 
they have attentively listened, will find that it is 
hardly ever the course and tenor of the argu- 
ment, supposing the disconrse to have contained 
ench ; but, if anything was uttered, as it used so 
often to be by the best puritan preachers, tersely, 
pointedly, epigrammatically, this will have stayed 
by them, while all beside has gone. No^, the terse- 
ness and point which have caused othw words to be 
remembered, are exactly what Banalize the proverb, 
and generally in a yet higher degree. 

It need scarcely be- observed, that proverbs, if 
thus need, will have to be employed with prudence 
and discretion, and with a careful selection ; yet 
still, I am persnaded, it might bo done, and with 
profit. Thus, in a discourse warning against sins of 
the tongue, there are many words which we might 
produce of our own to express the mischief it inflicts 
that would be flatter, duller, less likely to be rMnem- 
bered than the old proverb : The tongue is not steel, 
iut it outs. On Ood's faithfulness in eustainiug, 
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npholdiog, Tdwording Ms eerrants, tbere ^re feebler 
tkinge which we might bring out of our own trees- 
□re-honee, than to remind oar bearers of that word : 
,Me who serves 6od, serves a good master. Or 
again : lU weeds grow apace ^ with how lively an 
image does this set forth to qb the rank laxnriant 
np-growth of sinful lusts and desires -in the garden 
of an oncared-for, untended heart. I know not 
whether we might presume sufficient quickness x>f 
apprehension on the partljf our hearers to venture 
on the following : Xhe horse which draws its halter 
is not quite escaped; bnt I can hardly imagine a 
happier iUnStration of the fact, that bo long as any 
remnant of a sinful habit is retained by as, so long 
as we draw this halter, w-e make bnt an. idle boast . 
of oar liberty ; we may, by aid of that which we- 
Btill drag with us, be at any moment again entangled 
altogether in the bondage, ftom which we seemed 
to have entirely escaped.* 

Some of the noblest proverbs in every language, 
and many pf them admirably adapted for this appli> 
cation of which I am speaking, are those embody- 
ing, men's confidence in God's moral govermnent of 

" I woold Dot exsetlj re«oinn]eDd ench twe of a prorerb m St. 
Bernard makes, who, williRg in a eermon on the angels to bIiot 
d priori the extreme probability of their astiy a and luving ministrias 
in tho serrioe of men, adclueea the Latin proverb, Qui me nmat, amat 
ot oaneca meam, and proeeeda to argne thna: Wa are the dogs under 
Christ's table ; the angels love him, they therefore love ns, (In Fat, 
& JScAael, &rm. t, g S.) 
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the -world, his avenging righteoofineBB, hovever 
macti there tO&j be. in the cooiasions of the pr«aetit 
evil time to tempt them 'to doubt or to deny h. 
Thna, I^ufUsfimetii ie lame, htii.it comes, which, if 
not old, -yet reate on* an image duived from anti- 
quity, ie good; althongh inferior in every way, in 
enei^ of expression, as in fallnees of iseuse, to thd 
uicient Greek, one : The mULof God grinds laAe, 
hut grinds to povjder ;* for this brings in the farther 
thooght, that his jndgiftents, however long they 
tarry, yet- when they arrive are cruBhing ones. 
There is indeed another of ohr own, which ie not 
anworthyto be set beside this, annonncing, thoi^h 
with qnite.another image, the same tardy but terri- 
ble arrivals qf jndgmMit ; 'it Is this : God cornea imih 
leaden feet, hut strikes isith iron hands. And then, 
how awfnlly sublime another whidi has come down 
to ns as port of the wisdom of the ancient heathen 
vorld— :I jnean the foUowing: The feet of the 
(avengin^ydeitiesare shod with toool.'f Here a new 
tilionght is inlrodaced — the noisetess approach uid 
advance of these -judgments, ae noiselesa as the 
steps, of one whose feet .were wrapped in wotol — 
the manner in which they overtake secure sinners 
even'in the-honr of their Htmoat security. Who 
that has studied the histoiy of the great crimes and 

*'OlfJ OtSr Atnn /itXu, .Alutai Si Xtrri. 

Ws mayoompare tb« Lathi': Habet Dens bqu hora^ el morw; and . 
the 8p«tu«h : IHoa no m qaeja, mm lo so^ no lo dej*. 
f Dii laneoi hab«at pede*. 
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eriminala of the world,'bQt will with a shnddering 
awe BOt his Beal to the tratli of tiuB proTerb i Indeed, 
meditating on snch and on the eoorce from which 
wfl -have derived them, one is sometimea tempted to 
believe that the-fiuth in a Divine retribution which 
IB evermore making itvelf felt in the world, this 
sense of a -Kemesifi, ae men nsed to call it, waff 
stronger in the earlier and better days of.heatheh- 
dom, than alas I it ib in a eimken Christendom now. 

But to resume. . Even those proverbs wMdt have . 
asaomed a nse wMch eeemato unite at once the 
trivial and the profane,mayyeton closer inBpecti6a 
be foOTid to be very far from having either triviality 
or profanenesB cleaving to them. There is one, for 
instance, often taken Uglrtly enough upon the lips: 
Talkqfthe devil, and he is awreto appemr ; or as 
itused'tobe: Talk of the devil, and his irnpa will 
appear J or as in German it is ; Paint the devil on 
the wally and he fcUl show himself anon ; which 
yet contains truth serions and important enough, if 
we would only give heed to it: it contains, in fact, 
a very solemn warning against a very dangerous 
sin, I njean, curiosity about evil. It has been often . 
noticed, and is a very cnriooa psychological fact, 
^lat there is a -tendency in a great crime to repro- 
duce itself, that ia, to call forth other crimes of the 
same character: and there is a fearful response 
which the evil we may hear or read about, is in 
dangOT of finding in onr own hearts. This danger, 
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then, aasnredly makes it tme wisdom, and a piece 
of moral pradence on the part of all to whom this 
is permitted, to avoid knowing or learning about the 
evil; especially when neither duty nor necessity 
oblige them thereto.. It is men's wisdom to talk as 
little about the devil, either with themselves or with 
others, as they can, lest he appear to them. " I 
agree with yon," says Niebnhr, very profoundly, in 
(me of his letters,* " that it is better not to read 
books in which you make the acqnain^tance of the 
devil," And certainly there is a remarkable com- 
mentary on this proverb, so interpreted, in the 
earnest warning given to the children of Israel, that 
they should not so much as inquire how the nations 
which went before them in Canaan, served th^ir 
gods, with what cruelties, with what abominable im- 
purities, lest through this inquiry they should be 
entangled in the same. (Deut. xii. 29, 30.) They 
were not to talk about the devil, lest he should ap- 
pear tfi them. 

And other proverbs, too, which at first sight may 
'seem over-familiar with the name of the great 
enemy of mankind, yet contain lessons which it 
would be an iniinite pity to lose ; as this Qerman 
one : WTiere the devil can not come, he wiUeend;^ 
a proverb of very serious import, which excellently 
sets out b> us the peiiei/rati/oe character of tempta- , 

• Ufe, vol. i. -^ 812. 

t Wo dwTenfsl oicbt Md mag koouacii, da uad er ««iiien B«ten bin. 
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tioDB, and the certainty that thej will follow and 
find men ont in tiieir secretest retreats. It rebukes 
the absurdity of sup|>oaing that by any outward 
airangements, cloistral retirements, flights into the 
wilderness, sin cwi be kept at a diatiance. So far 
from this, temptations will inevitably overleap all 
these outward and merely artificial- barriers which 
maybe raised iip against them; for onrgreat enemy 
is as formidable emitvus as comminua: where he 
can twt come, he wUl send. There are others of the 
eatne family, as the following : The devil's mecU is 
half bran; or all iran,&8 the Italians ' still more 
boldly proclaim it ;* narigbteous gains are sure to 
disappoint tbe getter ;, the pleasures of sin, even in 
this present time,- are largely dashed with its pains. 
And this: Se had ^eed of a long spoon that eata 
with the devU y men fancy they can cheat the arch- 
cheater, can advance in partnership with him up to 
a certain point, and then, whenever the connection 
becomes too dangerons, break it off at their will ; 
being sure in this to be miserably deceived. Grant- 
ing that these and the like have been often carelessly' 
uttered, yet they all rpst upon a true moral basis in 
tbe main. 

I have brought forward, in the course of these 
lectures, no inconsiderable number of proverbs, and 
have sought for the most part to deduce ficom them 
lessons, which were.lessons in common for oa, alL 

* Lb farinft del diBTolo lo ne ri in Minolk 
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There is 'one, However^ which I must not pasB oter, 
&r I £ael that it cpntaiDft an especial leeson for my- ' 
Belf^ and anch as I ehonld do well at this time to l&y 
to heart. "When the SpaniardB Would describe a 
tedious ■ ■writer, ope who exhansta the patience of 
his reader, they say of him : Be leave* nothing in 
KiaiakBtand. The phrase 19 a singularly happy one; 
for assuredly there- is no. sn'c^ secret of tedionsness, 
of wearing out the attention of our readers or-our 
hearers, as the attempt to say everything, instead 
of leaving something to be filled.up by their intelli- 
gence ; while the merits of ft composition are often 
displayed as really in what i^ passed over as in what 
is set down; in tbe jnet mdasore of the confidence 
felt in the capacities and powers of those to- whom 
it is addressed. I would not willingly come under 
the bondemhation of those who thus leaoe notkitvg 
in their inkstand ; and lest I should do so, I will 
bring now- this my fin^ lectnre to its. clo^ej and ask 
you to draw out for youreelvea those farther lessons 
from proverbs, which I am well assured they are 
„ abmidanUy capable of yielding. 
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OIT THE HETBICAL LATIN PROTERBS 07 THE UIDDLE 
AGES. (Bm p. ISIL) 

I HATE not seen anywhere brought, together a collection 
of these-medieval proverbs cast into the form of a rhyming 
hexameter. Erasmne, though he oden illustrates the prov- 
erbs of the ancient world by those of the new, does not 
quote, Bs fa> as I am aware, through the whole of his enor- 
mous collection, a single one of these which occupy a mid- 
dle place between the two ; a fact which iii its way is 
curiously illustrative ef the extent to which the attention 
of the great Humanists at the revival of learning was ex- , 
clusively directed to the classical literature of Greece and 
Rome. ■ Yet proverbs in this form exist in considerable num- 
ber ; being of ve^ various degrees of merit, as Will be seen 
from the following selection ; in which some are keen and 
piquant enough, while others are of very subordinate value; 
those which seemed to me utterly valueless' — and thdy 
were not few — I have excluded altogether. The reader 
familiar with proverbs will detact correspondents to very 
many of them, besides such as I may have qnoted. in on« - 
modem language or another, ollen in many. 
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Accipe, sume, cape, tritt atiat gratissiaia FapK. 

Let me oleerre here, once Tor oil, that the lengthening of tin 
final BjlUble in ivpi, a not to be Ht down to the ignoranca 
or careleesnesa of tlie irriter ; but in the theory of the medie- 
val hexBDieter, the uDHvoidablp itreaa or pauie on the &nt 
ifllable of the third foot was enanted sufficient to lengthen 
the aharl«<t callable in that poeition. 

Ad aecrcta poli cnras extendere noli. 
JEgto sanatb, frusira dicea, Nuinerato. 
Amphora aub voqte raro portatur faoneate. 
Anie Dfji rultum bibil utiquam restol inultum. 
Ante molam primua qui venit, non mulat imua. 

A rale of natural equity: Prior tempore, prior jure; Rrtt 

eoir^, first mye. 
Arbor natnrani dat fructibns atque figuram. 
Arbor ut ex fructu, aic nequam noacitur actu. 
Ars compensabil qnod vis tibj magna negabit. 
Artem- natnra snperat sine vi sine cur£L. 
Aepera vox, Ite, sed vox est blanda, Venite. 

An alluaion to Matt, utT. 8^ 41. 
Gari rixantnr, rtxantes conciliantitr. 
Carius est carum, si prtegustatur amanim. 
Casus demenlis correulio fit sapientis. 
Catus sspe satur cum capto mure jocatur. 
Cautus homo cavit. si quern natitra notavU. 
Contra vim mortis non herbule crescit in honis. 
Cui puer assu^scit, major dimiitere nescit. 

The aame appean alao in a pentameter, and nndor an Horn- 

tian image : Quod nova teats capit, iavelerat* aapit 

Com jocus est verus, jocua est malus atque severus 

Bo the Spaoiih : Malai aon laa burUa Terdaderai. 
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Cnria RomBna non qusrit oTen sine UnA,. 

Dat bene, dat multum, qui dat cum munere vidtom. 

"He that ghowetli mercy, with cbeerfolneas," (Bom. xiL 8.) 
C£ Ecdua. xziv. B ; Ssxrau, Dt £entf., L 1. 

Deficit arobobus qui Tult serrira doobns. 

C£ Matt tL 24. 

Dormit secure, cui non est functio curce. 

Oura mnst be here for etiriti, aooording to the aiulagy of our 

own proverb : Far from court, far from care, 

Ebibe Tas totum, si tis cognoscere potum. 
Eat facies testis, quale e intriuBecos estis. 
Est nulli certum cni pugna veHt dare aertum. 

Cf. 1 Etnge, I. II : Let not him that girdetk on Ua harnesa 

boast himaelf an he Ibtt pQtteth it oft" 

Ex lingui Btulta veniunt tncommoda mnlta. 
£z minimo crescit, sed non cito fama quiescit. . 
FtBTuina ridendo flendo fallitque canendo. 
Frangitur ira gravis, cum fit respnnsia auaris.- 

C£ ProT. rr. 1 : "Aiwfl uwwer tu^neth away wrath." 
Fures in lite pandnnt abscondita vitte. 

So in Spanish: Rifiea las eomadrea, j dicense lai Terdadeo. 
Fnrtivus potus ptenns dnlcedine totns. 

Cf ProT. ii, 11; "Stolon waten are aweet' 

HocTetine rerbum, frangit Dens omae superbum. 

When Chilon ubed Meop what Ood was doing, he replied; 
"He is bringing down the high, and exalting the loir;" an 
anawer whteh Bayle hinulf bni called " nne abr^ de Ilua- 
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Ilia mihi patrU es^ nbi pucor, non nbi mam. 
Iinp«dit Mune forara defectua denaiionitii> 
In TestimeHtie uou Btat ■apientis mentis. 
In Till veace nemo tr&ctatur honeste. 

^e BuniBiu h>Te ^ worthier proverb ; A hum'* y^Mp U en it 
aeeorduiy to hi* Mat; hit dimniu^ aeeording to ku—nt. 

Linguam freenare plus est quam castra domare. 
Lingua aurarronis est p«jor felle draconis. 
Muses, caoes, mimi veniunt ad fercnla primi. 
Has salit in stratum, com scitnon adfore catnin. 
Ne credas.undam placidam non esse profmidam. 
Nil cito mntabis, donee meliora parabis. . 
Nobilitaa monim plus ornat quam genitorum. 
Non colit arra bene, qui semen mandat arene. 
Non est in muodo dives qui dicit, Abundo. - 
Non habet engoillam, per caudam qui tenet illain. 
Non Stat secarus, qui protinus est ruitunis. 
Non vult scire aatur quid jejunus patialur 
Omnibus est nomen, sed idem non omnibus omen. 

In *. world of abaolat« tratb, vftrj name woold be the exaet 
otterBDoe of the thing or person Uiat bore it;' bat in onr 
world not every Ireuena ij> peaooble, vet erer^'Bluidie • 
blonde, y^ilantina ought rather, Moording to Jerome, to 
bfTe been uuaed DonnitantioB ; end AQtioehni Epi[5h«nM 
(the ninitriona), was for the Jewe Ajstaodxia HfomanM (the 

Parvia imbutua ten'tabis grandia tutus. 
Pelle sub agnini latitat mens stepe lupins.' 
Per muUnm, Graa, Cras, owjiia consutaitiir Mas, 
Prodigus est natus de parco patie craatua: 
Qnando tnmet yenter, produntur Facta latenter. 
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Qni bene rolt fan, debet btfne prsnwdiUri. 
Quidquid agit mnndne, monaehue vult esse secnnduB. 
. Qni petit alta iiimiB^ retro lapsus' ponitur imis.. 
Qui pingit florem non pingit floris odorem. 
Qui se non noacat, ricini jwgia poscat. 
Quisquis amat liucam, luscam pntat esse Tenostain. 
Qaisquis amatranam, Tanam putat esse Dianam. 
Qiiod raro cemit oculi Inx, cor cito apeniit. 
Quo minime reris, de gnigite piece Cmeris. 
Quos vidt Bora diiat| et quos v'ult sub pede Uitat. 
Res aatis est nota, plus foetent stercora mota. 
Scribatur portis, Metetrix est janua mortiB; 



Sepes c^catur, qua pronior esse putalur. 
Si curiam curas, pariet tibi curia curas. 
Si nequeas pluree, rel te aolunimodo cures. 
Si non morderifl, cane quid latrante vereris T 
Stare diu nescit, quod non aliquando.quieacit.' 
Subtrahe ligna focis, flammam restiuguere si vis. 
Sunt asini multi solum bino pede (ulii. 
Sns magis in cceno gaudet quam fonte soreno. 
Tarn male nil cusum, quod nullum prosit in usilm. 
Ultra posse viri non vult Deus ulla requiri. 
Verba aatia celant mores, eademque revelant. 
Vos inopes noatis.'quis amicus quisve sit hofltia. 

So Qit Oaaoon proTerb, ^)T««iiig tbt other tide of Om m 
tmth : RUiM hom6 aoa Mp qui Ij «a am^q.. 

Vnlpea rult frandem, lupus agnum, fmmins Isudem. 
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Add to dieae b' few of 'he aamfl description, but nor 
rhymed i — 
CaluB amat pisces, aed non vull ibgere plantam. 

. It is with thiB proT«rb, which is almoet of all UDgaag««^ that 
Lady Mnobetli Uunla her hueboDd, ss one — 
"Letting 'I dare not' wait npon 'I would,' 
Like the poor eat i' the adage." — Act L Scene vii. 

Cochlea consiliis, in factis esto volucris. 

Dat Deus omno bonum, aed non per oornua tauram. 

The Chinese say: £ven Ike ripesl fruit dot) not drop inio otufi 
mouth; and there is another preverb: Nod volat id bueeaa 
agsa colnniba tnoe. 

Ense cadunt multi, perimit aed crapala pltires. 

The Spanish proverb sets forth the same tmlh from another 
point of view ; Mas malo la cena que Ban6 Avicena. 

Furfure ae miacena porconim dentibus eatur. 

With a alight Tariation (he Italian ; Chi n fa fango, il poiw 

lO'Calpaata. 

Ipsa dies quandoque parena, quandoque norerca. 
Invidu^ baud eadein semper quatit oatia DKm(Hi. 
Mirari, non rimari, sapientia vera est. 
Namina si neacis, peril et cognitio reram. 

A verj deep proyerb ; the cav*m vomm and the eauta rffrum 
are often so closely intertwined, that till the £rat are known, 
, the Becond must remain unknown. 

Kon stillant Qinnes quas cernia in aere nubes. 
Non venit ad silvam, qui cuncta rubeta Teretur. 
Pro raiioiae Deus disperlit Irigora veetis. 
Quod ranmi carum ; rilescit quotidianum. 
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Ulltl P&OVE&BS. lol 

Sennonea blandi non radunt ora loquentis. 
Stultotnm calami carbones, moenia charts. 

So the Freotti proverb : Uuraille blsuclie, pnpier de> lotai . 



Add further, a few which occupy two line 
Argu« consnltum, te diliget ; argue sidtum, 



ATertet vultum, nee te dimitle 


inultum* 


Balnea cornici non prosunt, ne 

Nee merelrix munda, nee corn 


e meretrici ; 
IX alba fit unda. 


Dives eram dudum ; fecerunt 
Alea, vina, Venus ; iribus his 


netria' nudum; 
ura factus egenua 


Qnando mnlcetur villanua, pej 
Ungenlem pungit, pUngentem 


r habelur ; 
rusticus ungit. 



A proverb exiatmg in almoet all ntodern tODgne^ and oqe of 
tlie tnnltitude !□ scorn of the "vi1Iun,''whoBe Dumber Utlon* 
BUfficient to ehow tbat proverbs for the most part are vetj tit 
from having their birth in the loiveet r^ione of eooietj, for 
the; reflect mneh ufteoer the BeDtJineote^ the prejudieee, Che 
passiona of tfaoae higher in the social BCale. In Tomano'e ez- 
eellent colleetion of Italian proverbs, there we Booie twenty- 
£ve of theee proverbs of coQt«nnpt assembled nnder the one 
head of" vtllano;' and it wonld be quite poseible bythe help 
of theae to trace the domward progreBS of the word step bj 
step from itfl meaningof a eerf attached to the villa or farm to 
that darker sense which in most modem langasge* it has oe- 
qnired, to bridge over the golf between the one meaning and 
the other. And in any German colleetion in which the same 
convenient and instrDctive arrangement — indeed, the only 
tolerable one,— that of grouping proverbs together according 
to their key words, — Snds place, the enme number or more of 
a like character will be found under "Bauer." Latin medie- 
val ones in the same spirit aboand ; among others, this ^etett- 
able one with ita onriona triple rhyme: Rustioa gen* eat op- 
tioia flens, et peulma rideits. 
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Si bene bubatnm faceret wm b&rba beatnm, 
Nullus in hoc circo queU esse beatior hirco. 

Thi* U Oi» 6erm»n proverb : Mulita d«r Bart heilifi lo wire 
der QeiialwSk heiliger Vatar. 

Si UfA Beds sedes, et dit tibi commode eedds, 

lUi sede ee^e, nee ab illl aede recede. 

Hoc Bcio pro certo, qnod si cum etercdie certa, 

Vinco aeu vincor, semper ego maculor. 
Mukum deliro, si cnique placere require ; 

Omnia qui potuit, h^ sine dote iuit 
Pernratant mores homines, cnm dantur honores j 

Corde stat inflato pauper, faonore dalo. 
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.;. S. REDFIELD, 

110 UD 112 KASSAn STEIET, HEW lOEt 
IT AH JUST pmususUi 



EPISODES. OF INSECT LIFE. 
By AiiHBTA DoHE«TiCA. In Three Series : I. Insects of Spring,— 
n. Insects of Summer. — III. InBects of AntaniB. Seau^Uly 
illustrated. Crnwn 8vo., cloth, niil, price $2.00 each. The Mina 
beantifully colored sitfer nature, extra gilt, $4.00 each. 
" A book Fleinint «nasali for the cezrtre Ubis, nitty ODSu^h for sArt dlBiMr, uH vlM 
cnoBEh forlhs Btody ud ibe achool-nKun. One of the bnstljul IcHoiH of tUimnkll 
Oie kliid)7 Tlew It t>ki?* of nitnre. Nothlo; li muln in Tain not cdI;. but wnblng If 
Qndfl uglT or FEpulftlro. A tbum U Ehronn hrouad erny 'ol^^eat, and Ulto BuiCuBd 
' -lliniiiBti lit. myf iwli Hi cf Bie Crentor^ pxidoeH uid wiwlam."— fT. Y. EmgtUit. 
■ •> mMa, gUiw-woruu, Udj-blrdi, Itoffllea, been, ud ■ m^e^ of otht-rtsliibltutl ll 
tfwf Jbhci world, m dcKuited upon Id ■ pleulng ityk, ijnnbliitng Klnitl^ toIbnuftOB 
•rllli romun, Id i nuioar pscuUirl) ittnuitiT*,''— OMiumfaJ Ademitir. 
• ••'nutlHHiklnchidsi mUd Initnuidon u voll ■» fanlil and captlTatIng ntfOL n» 
MtailUs knowladgq <4^ miter i> ttioroacblj nObbb."— Jbonuiur 



^ 



jraW AND WOMEIV OF THE EIOHTSENTH CBNTUBY. 
By Arsenb HoQSflArE, with heautifully Enaraved Portraits <rf 
Louia XV., and Madame de PompafioUr. Two volurae I2mo. 
4&0 pages each, extra auperRne paper, price SS.50. - 

Coirfitim..-DD6woT, FoiitSB«fll!i, Muri.iini, Plron, Tlie Abbe ProToit G™t11.B«tBifa, 
' noiikn. Buufllara, EHderat, GrCIry. Klveral, LouU XV^ QreDZS, Boucher. The Via> 
k»i, LaBran.W«t«o. Li Ii(otB>..I>eh1e, Abbf Trulilat, Bumju. Dont, Cardloil da 
Berul^ Ct^lllon *e Oij, Itvte. AntolnAta. Hide, de FampBdoBr. Vadfc Hlla. 0» 
mugo, Mllg. ClalroB, Mad. da la PiipBlliilirft, Sophie AniaDM.K^rebllloii tbe Tt*|kk 
UUe. Gnbnard, Three Vegat in th« LIfcof Daocourt, A FromcnaSels thelVali-Rojal, 
tin ChnraUer la la Clot. 

•>A mon raadnattaif book dian'tiila ranly Inuu ^in t)ie tenmlnj pre*!. Fwdnik 
ttni in l» iubjocl ; fiwdnating ta Ha ttyle : faictnatlng in ila power to Ipad the mdor bits 
Eutte-huildbi; of the moM garg<^uui ind beoitcbing <lefor\paon,"—aiiaitr»'Biititkw. 
•< Tblt !• a mon •v^lofnie bgok, Foil of Informtfon and nrauaemsni, in the fons of 
■Mtanlra. eoomputi, and anecdote". Ithaathe iryls of MghlHtentire, with the naB- 
^iHU it'ths ^Teit. II ihouldbaloeTCrjUbnrT, and tfae handi of enr; reader.* 

■• A Boos or BooKB^Two daUdoDiIy aptej Tolanui, Out ai« B partKI tmiH tHdM 
to m afignn In nadlnf.''— Bbiu Amriui 
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KBDrilLD*! NEW ANQ POFFLAK POBLICATlONi. 



I*HIi:,OSOPHERS AUD A.CTRESSES. 






d^"-f«ite<rH<i^ 


DiuKBeirt, to. Uirt««l g«slp, ii 


.h .olid a.1 




ialema.lbo'^z 


'fU^ 


ble book, full of orlelailin, iHt, infamatloii 


:isjs='K 






ui*«™ J.ii«n( a«utu. 












iplrilafwHr 


•« rfaotdrii^ dou 


Ju.tl« tolhowd 


n.M, ai 


i?rD fMcinstion rf^wcriptfoa M 


d»t;]e«iiul 




Ihey delaut upni 




» Oiuitn CHuuRlai SvflrKn. 






"Th« author K 


a brllliuii •rtUT, wid eerwt up hla ikel 


cha <R a ipsikUnf muiMT," 


<arteia» fy««»<. 









ANCIENT SGTPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
By John Kendhick, M. A.' In 2 vols., ISmo, price $S.50. 

" No work hM hertlofore smetred niilea (o <1» wants of Ihe htilodcal ■ndiml. 
which combjnod Ihe labon or aniBlB, tnreDn'B, [nUrpreHira and criiica, during Ih*' 
perleda (rom Uk bkUmI recordj of the nnmanhyoi Us llnal alMorpHon la Itr emplrs 
ofaiexandcT. Thliworkiupulieslhlideflcletii^r— CifrcsA-iniA. 

"Kol only As eeogmphj and polMcal hisiorr of Ertpl udder Ihc Pb^taoha af* 
r (flnii,bulw« ara tnmlihVd with It minute acdjiuiCiif iiiv, dooieitii: ni>ntKrB«nd cu>- 
iiiiiH of tha inhaMOBiu, Iheir taguage, lam, a^eoccij^lgian, agriculture, navljattoa 
md coenfoeroG" — CtxanurcAi^ JdtwfiKr, 

"Tfa^ TDlusiefl prMcDIacumprelfenilTeVlFW cpf tb|i reeulEt of the caml^rnrd labora 

yrflfent century toward th«d«r^Dpmenc^£^pdaD archnologT and l^tvy-"— Jm^ 

lUt of OgUUTH. 

" The desci^pIlfliiMire nry vivid and one waiidei%dall|h<nd irllh tliB author, ttiroHgb 
■he land of Egypt, aafliorliigat erery iteD.new pbtMt of her wondrou hlnorj, and 
•nda vrjih a more mieUigeni knowledgBtkaa be ever helbra bad, of lbs land of Cb* 
PharaDhC*— Jfurieaa fptcuur. 

COMPARATIVE PBYSIOONOMY; 

Or Re«emyaiicee bctweeo Men and AnimaU. By 1. W< Rcdfibld, 
M. D. la.Ulte vol., 8va, wicli several liundred tlluatrotioiuk 
price, 9?.W. ■ , ' - , 

'-DreB^fli^ld baa prndufed « ^rj curloa's, amuatpg, and-lnatniBtf^'bodh, oortoua 

In Ma oririnallIT>Bd illuittalioiu, aiaueiiig ta the conwrjaon and analjae^and lib 

' ■ubjeei Ilwill Ik ewfrlj read aod quicklv aupnelatfd .*— JViill»nal Xglf. 

""The wbolfl wort eihftilta a^ood tjcai oT scUtific reaMrcb, inledigent obMrvattoB, ' 
and iBuenuIti."— 001^ Oaten. 

o atudytbe adence,**— 

id will henad by two clMBei, (hoan who atudy Sat 
it) saiglnalil; end eatenalning 

uttreted. Tba 
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KISFIELD'a NKW AND FOPtTLAS PITf tlCASTOtl^. 

POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GItT>EliK HAILBCK 

New and otily Completf Editton. contaioing eeveral New Poems, 

together wiih utany now first collected. One vol., ISmo., price 

DDB dollar. ' . ■ ■ , 

"Halleck i> aoaaf lti«brt^t«t atireln'oDr Amerlcin Utcntors, nd Ui Mtnu [■ 
Kks «. bouHfaoJd word Hberaier tlie Engtiih ItngnB^R ia tfokear—Alban.i Stprmi. 



" To (b« •DDienna Kdminm oT Ur, Hall 
elunctKiirio dcrire In hnniin DHtnra to han flie producUima o{ <nr fuTuiitB aullKin 
la u dttiDt u>d inbMuitid brm."— CiruifOii ItVainm. 

"Mr. HallKk never tppeared Jn % betlov dftMv B^d fflw povti flrnr dnfirred • baHor 
«■.'— Cli-ifiiiai Jiuil%ii,^. 

•• «c , ■ 

By Archda»Son E. C. Tiienc». One "vol., 12mo., price 75 eto. 

" He diKoucaeB Id b tnlj Inrned and Itvcl; mauwr npo Oh in%inBl nnlty dC lu- 
IMgs. and tl|e origfn, donvalioo. ud hlatorj of woida, with their mimftQ Bod atp. 
uwa ■ph«n» <tf mevdnff.*'— £p«uri^ J^'tf ' 

- Thla la a Dable Iribule to tlfe dliin. fecultr e( apeefli. Fi(iul»rlT wrilMB, br m« 
■■ lactam, nact in IB IrsnilnL-, and ^nrKc in lb thloD, IC fa a bcxA u once Sot tta- - 
acho l ar and the jaieral reader." — Pfda lork ^nngtiuL 

'^It li one oTllie moat alrlkin^ aud ehg^nl publicHiiDni of the day, vlUi nothing of. 
bardneia, dtf neia, or^nrneia about it, biit altogether frnh, iJTeli, and anteilahiliii.* 
— AMM Xtimillg TrxcJ^. 

■tM . ■ ■ 

BRQi^CSITMS.'AND EIND&ED DISEASES. 



"Ilia written in a plain; direct. cgmniBn.ienae ilylo, and la free fFom the qoMbry 
thoM irt^nced il'— Cenmll C*. HiraW. ■ »e uae 

"ThoM wirfam clerBynisli, or who arenreMpingfl.r the Mcrad calling, tnitpnblto 
•pealiflr. genqraUy, ibQi^ ngllail of .scurfng dtia wort."— C*. dnlaiH^r. '^ 

"It ia Ml uf hints on die nature of the vrral orgAoa, and docs airay with n^hffipa- 
■tltioDi drsad to (ejard to contumpUon."— (Wbm OwnQr mUr- i 

" Thla work ilTB* aome Talaabla butnicIioB in recacd to lood .and biglaala Infla. 
«i)ea.VJVaftM Oaafc , 



SyiOMFS OF SSGLAMD, FRANCS, Am> BCOTLAJfR 
By-HENKT 'Wii^AH HIkbert. Oiie vol., 12mo., price tl.29. 

' Th ayar e parfljr ft« romance nf blatnry and parti; flcHon, fnnfttng, Wieo l>l$nd»\ 

teg frn^ Ih«r inmt.B<:t."^Alha>\-g XaUtirAscjL-, 
"Q^ey ar? apiritalirrlcig praduotiona, which wili be read and admired by aUwho 

"Thaae legend* of 1ot« and chlralry conlahi aema af tha flnnt talea *Uab tbs 
(raAlc and poworful pes otBwbertiiMjniiTCD to the lighter liwratora of tba4aj.* ' 



SItlFieLD*8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIOMB. 

NAPOLEON IN BXI£,E ; 

Dt, a Voice from St. Helena. Beinp the gptnima and refltctJoM of 
Nspaleoiii on the most importaDt evenu in his Life and Oototb- 
Inent, in hia own word*. By Barrt E, O'Meaha, his late Sttr- 
eeoD, nith a Portrait of Naimleoo, sfter the celebrated .picture of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both beantifully ettgrared 
on gteel. 2 vols, l^o, cloth, S2. 
" Nolhlnc eu nceed (ba mpUi trgthlUiieH vUli ifliicb tlHK Tohunea reeoH th* 

irordi ud lAtilli of Napoleon U SL Bclenii,and Iti paae* srs ondaaed wllh ■ ohum 

hi tmKeDaiu IhM of romuice."— Jlfrnxji Sou StgCttr. 
•■Em7 owiitlKi de*tr» lpj^)>l*bi ■ ^oroogh knowU^ of the chan 



" It li mBethlns Isdsed lo kBcnr Ni 
AfaH rau* pnoMlng hy tiU, ud lilt 



•tr» Id oW»lii « [horoogh knowWge of (he 
if of Ok book of cyUeua'a "-^Kjtor'j H. 



w mora UjhE upou bhtorj Ihan 
•Alliaiif gtpntt. 
I — ... (re worth; •upplsnaBti to uj hiltoi; of Pnase.'^— 



NEAQHERS SPEECHES. 
Speeehea on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Ina»- 



" Ha TohunB befbmu embodka •oamot llHDob1eatip«inieiucirii1ihFl«[iuaiGa; 
Dot florid, boDibaatic, nor udmoniooa, bnE £rect nuulyi aud ooxirlncin^." — luw Tarn 

. *• Utan b * gloning, a bnmbig nloononcfl, In tlK«o ■poaohea, which pTOTo tha antiu^ 
A man af astraordinary intellect"— Jhu<o« OHee ffrantJt. ' 

" Aa a hiflll*iil and eSecUia ontor, Uoijher aludf unrlTilled."— Punlnul Edicda. 

■• AQ OaalrtBg to obtain a good idoa of [ba polltlcnitlair of In ' 
nanta of hai psople, will be grwUy •r'^-' "^ "-- ■^ — 

- "lili eoidoaaly Dhialisfcd by iBpIanaiDTj notea, i 
cutn to nndcnandlna the exact aaia of aSalra wl 



THB PRETfY PLA^E. 

A aew and baautif iil javenile, Bv John Vivcrnt. Ulostrated by 

DajuiET. 1 vol. ISeho, Cloth, gilt, 63 eta. Extra gilt edges, 88 cM. 

" Ws TennuB to —J Oiat no mider. great or email, who takea np thU book, wID ^ H 

Hfwal 



iraJoTennefHt.book. 11»stDTTlaonearn«alfar 

I, Bod Is iUuatrsUd wtth beaotltiil «iirHi]jigt.*_ 
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